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‘UNCLE SAM'S ADVENTURES 





Here we present the glorious pag- 
eant of American history, in the life 
and travels of our own Uncle Sam, 
legendary prototype of the American 
spirit. At once we see him as patriotic, 
religious, inventive, self-reliant, fru- 
gal and active—willing to try new 
things, willing to admit mistakes 
when he makes them, intent on stand- 
ing up for what he thinks is right— 
viewing life with a sense of humor, 
eager to live life to the fullest— 
earnest and vibrant—our own Uncle 
Sam. 


1620—Lands on Plymouth Rock, and sets 
up for himself. 

1621—Keeps Thanksgiving—in no dan- 
ger of overeating. 

1622—Builds a Meeting House. 

1623-—--Proclaims a Fast Day. 

1628—-Cuts down a May Pole at Merry 
Mount as a rebuke to vain recreations. 

1635—-Is crowded for accommodations, 
and stakes out a new farm at Connecticut. 

1637—Makes war on the Antinomians 
and the Pequot Indians; and whips both. 

1638—Starts a college, and a new colony 
of Swedes and Finns move into Delaware. 

1640—Sets up a printing press. 

1643—Goes into a Confederacy—-the first 
Colonial Congress. 

1648—Lays down the Cambridge Plat- 
form. Hangs a witch. 

1649—Sets his face against the un- 
Christian custom of wearing long hair, 
“a thing uncivil and uncomely.” 

1651—Is rebuked for “intolerable excess 
and bravery of apparel,” and is forbidden 
to wear gold and silver lace, or other such 
gewgaws. 

1652—Coins Pine-Tree Shillings, and 
makes the business profitable. 

1663—Prints a Bible for the Indians. 

1680—Buys a “bang-up” clock, and oc- 
casionally carries a silver watch that helps 
him guess the time of day. Learns to use 
forks at table, a new fashion. 

1692—-Is scared by witches again, at 
Salem; but gets the better of them. 

A New Century Begins 

1701—Founds another college, which, 
after a while, settles down at New Haven. 

1704—Prints his first paper in Boston. 

1705—Tastes coffee as a luxury, and at 
his own table. 

1707—Constructs another 
this time at Saybrook. 

1710—-Begins to sip tea—very sparingly. 
It does not come into family use till five 
and twenty years later. 

1711—-Puts letter in his first postoffice. 

1720—Eats a potato—and takes one home 
to plant in his garden as a curinsity. 

1721—Is inoculated for the small pox— 
not without grave remonstrance from his 
conservative neighbors. Begins to sing 
by note on Sundays. 

1740—-Manufactures tin-ware, and starts 
the first tin peddler on his travels. 

1742—Sees Faneuil Hall built. The 
cradle of Liberty is ready to be rocked. 

1745—-Builds organ, but does not yet per- 
mit it to be played in the meeting-house. 

1750—Buys a bushel of potatoes for win- 
ter’s use—all his friends wondering what 
he will do with so many. 

1755—-Puts up a Franklin stove in his 
best room, and tries one of the newly in- 
vented lightning rods. 





platform— 


*Uncle Sam is the national nickname for the Amer- 
ican people, generally in use following the war of 
1812, supplanting an earlier “Brother Jonathan,” 
from Revolutionary days. 
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Uncle Sam—1620 to 1940 


1760—About this time begins to wear a 
collar on his shirt. \ When he can afford 
it, takes his wife to meeting in a chaise. 
instead of on a pillion, as heretofore. 

1765—Shows his dislike to stamped 
paper, and joins the “Sons of Liberty.” 

1768-—--Tries his hand at type founding— 
not yet suecessfully—in Connecticut. 

1770—-Buys a home-made wooden clock. 

1773—Waters his tea in Boston Harbor. 
Plants Liberty trees everywhere. 

1774—-Lights Boston streets with oil 
lamps, a novelty (though “New Lights” 
had been plenty some years before). 

1775—Shows Lord Percy how to march 
to “Yankee Doodle.” Calls at Ticonderoga 
to take lodgings for the season. Sends 
Gen. Putnam, with a small party, to select 
a site for Bunker Hill monument. 

1776—-Declares himself Free and Inde- 
pendent. 

1780—-Buys an “umbrillo” for Sundays, 
and whenever he shows it is laughed at 
for his effeminacy. 

1791—Starts a cotton spinning factory. 

1792—Has been raising silk worms in 
Connecticut; and now gives his minister 
(not his wife) a home-made silk gown. 
Buys carpet for middle of the parlor floor. 

1793—-Invents the cotton gin—and 
trebles the value of Southern plantations. 
1795—Wears pantaloons occasionally. 
but not when in full dress. Begins to use 
plates on the breakfast and tea table. 
19th Century 

1800— Moves Capital to Washington, D.C. 

1802—Has the boys and girls vaccinated. 

1806—-Tries to burn a piece of hard coal 
from Philadelphia; a failure. 

1807—Sees a boat go by steam, on the 
Hudson. 

1812—Fights again—on land and sea. 

1815—Buys one of Terry’s patented “Shelf 
Clocks” for $36, and sets his ‘watch by it. 

1817—-Sets up a stove in the meeting- 
house, and builds a fire in it on Sunday; 
an innovation resisted by many. 

1818—Begins to run a steamboat on Long 
Island Sound—and takes passage on it to 
New York, after making his will. 

1819—Grown bolder, he crosses the At- 
lantic in a steamship. 

1822—Lights gas in Boston (but doesn’t 
light Boston with gas till 1829). At last 
learns how to make hard coal burn, and 
sets a grate in his parior. Buys a steel 
pen (one of Gillott’s sold at thirty-three 
dollars per gross). Has his every-day 
shirts made without ruffles. 

1825—About this time puts a percussion 
lock on his old musket. 
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1826—Buys his wife a pair of quee 
shaped India<rubber overshoes. Puts 
his first false collar. Tries an “exper; 
mental” railroad, by horse-power. 
1828—Tastes his first tomato—doy))- 
ingly. Is told that it is unfashionable 
feed himself with his knife—and hy 
silver forks for great*occasions. 
1831-—Goes for ride on a steam trai) 
1833—Buys his first friction mat | 
then called a “Lucifer,” and afterw 
“Loco-Foco.” Throws away the old ti: 
box with his flint and ‘steel. 
1835—-Invents the revolver, and 
about supplying the world with it, 
peacemaker. Tries a gold pen, but ca 
find a good one yet—nor till 1844, 
1838—-Adopts the new fashion of pu 
his letters in envelopes. 
1840—Sits for his Daguerreotype. 
gets a picture fearfully and wond 
made. Begins to blow himself u; 
“Camphene” and “Burning Fluid.” 
1844--Sends his first message 
electric telegraph, 
1846—-Takes ether for a painless 
tion in Boston. Goes off to fight | 
1847—Buys his wife a sewing mac 
in the vain hope that somehow it wi 
the buttons on his shirts. Begins 
ceive advices from the “Spirit Wo 
1855—Begins to bore and be bo: 
the Hovosac Tunnel. 
1858—Celebrates the laying of the 
tic cable, and sends a friendly mes: 
John Bull. Next week begins to 
whether the cable has been laid at 
1861—-Begins family quarrel whic!) 
for four years. 
1865—-Gets the Atlantic cable in 
ing order at last. 
1875—-Goes to Bunker Hill to pay 
to the illustrious men who were com: 
ed by Gen. Putnam. 
1876—Celebrates his second golden 
ding by a grand family reunion in |! 
delphia. ‘Talks on the telephone. 
1878—-Turns on electric light. 
1883—-Takes his school examin 
papers into Federal employment ot 
and calls the process Civil Service. 
1885—Builds himself a combined - 
vester and thresher. Rides on an el: 
street railway in Baltimore. 
1887—Saves his first one hundred mi 
dollars—in Treasury on Capitol Hill. 
1893—-Goes for ride in a gasoline bu 
1896—Sends a letter to himself in 
country and has it delivered free. 
1898—Takes boat to a fight in Cu! 
20th Century 
1902—-Lays a Pacific cable and, the 
year, listens in on first radio messag« 
1903—Is first to sail a mechanical 
plane successfully. 
1904—Avoids traffic by riding in an 
underground railway. 
1907—-Sails his fleet around the wor! 
1909——Discovers North Pole. 
1913—-Begins sending parcels by mai! 
1914—-Opens Panama Canal. 
1916—Chases a Mexican bandit. 
1917—Shoulders his gun and goes off 
Europe for First World War. 
1919—Resolves not ever to drink at- 
other drop. 
1923—-Makes first round-the-world flish' 
1927—-Crosses Atlantic in a monoplane. 
1929—-Loses his shirt in Wal! Street 
1931—-Declares moratorium of one ; 
on neighbors’ war debt payments. 
1933—Has financial difficulties. 
1934—-Is troubled by dust storms. 
1936—Insures his job. 
1939—Receives King and Queen of 
England. 
1940—Watches a new World War from ( 
sidelines. 
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in stamps to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.! 
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MEXICO— 


A New President South of the Border 


(TSIDE Mexico’s Chamber of 
Q) Deputies last week, 30,000 guards 
‘trolled the capital to prevent dis- 
order. Inside, representatives of 31 
foreign powers watched a _ historic 
scene. Solemnly Lazaro Cardenas, 
only Mexican President since the 1910 
Revolution to serve his full six-year 
term, removed his red, white and 
creen Presidential sash. He draped it 
er the burly chest of handsome, 43- 
vear-old Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho, 
his hand-picked successor. They em- 
braced each other fervently. Mexico 
had inducted a new President. 

lhe ranking foreign observer at this 
spectacle was Vice President-elect 
Henry A. Wallace, President Roose- 
velt’s special “Good Neighbor” envoy 
to the inauguration, Wallace’s pres- 
ence Was significant both to Mexicans, 
who cheered him lustily, and to the 
United States. By the time the in- 
1uguration was over, it looked as 
though both had already benefited by 
the visit. 

Few Mexican Presidents of whom 
Washington actively disapproved have 
long stayed in power. And immediate- 
ly after the July 7 landslide election 
Camacho’s principal opponent, Gen. 
Juan Almazan, screaming that he had 
been counted out, made a bee-line for 
the U. S. The radical Cardenas re- 
gime had alienated important Amer- 
icans by seizing and nationalizing 
{merican-owned oil properties. Al- 
azan was a known conservative. 
Would Almazan win any nods here? 
Mexicans realized that if he did, they 
might expect another of their inces- 
sant revolutions. 

Instead, Secretary Hull announced 
that the U. S. would welcome a visit 
from President-elect Camacho. Mex- 

ins eased their trigger fingers; then 
put away their guns when the White 
House appointed Wallace as a special 
envoy to the inauguration. Shortly 
after he crossed the Mexican border, 
Gen. Almazan flew to Mexico City and 
dramatically renounced the Presi- 
adel f 
(nd last week Avila Camacho did 

service for the U. S. Almost para- 
irasing President Roosevelt’s “all 
for one, one for all” phrase, he cried 
his inaugural address: “All our 
nations know that the defense of the 
\mericas is their common cause. It 
does not matter that some of our na- 
lions are small and weak, for the 
use is common to all. Our econ- 
omies, great or small, will grow strong 
when placed one beside the other.” 





International 


Gen. Camacho Was Hand-Picked 


To Henry Wallace, who two years ago 
learned to speak Spanish, and through 
him to the U. S., this sounded as 
though the Good Neighbor policy was 
paying dividends south of the border. 

Relations have not always been so 
cordial between the two countries. 
Mexican history believes that the U. S. 
once finagled her out of half her terri- 


tory—Texas, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. They remember that U. S. 
forces have invaded Mexico twice 


within the past 30 years—at Vera Cruz 
in 1914, and with the Pershing pursuit 
of Pancho Villa in 1916. Mexicans 
believe, rightly or not, that “Yankee 
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imperialism” fattened on Mexico’s re- 
sources. * At least until recent years, 
Mexicans expressed their feelings to- 
ward us in a saying half humorous 
and half bitter. “Poor Mexico,” it 
went. “So far from God and so near 
to the United States.” 

Meantime when Mexico began seiz- 
ing and nationalizing American prop- 
erty, culminating with the expropria- 
tion of some $200,000,000 worth of oil 
land seized in 1938, some Americans 
were prepared to think the worst. 
The romantic conception of Mexico 
as a quaint land of eternal mananas, 
of tender serenades and quick pas- 
sions, of a happy, indolent peasantry 
and thousands of bandit-generals who 
looked like Wallace Beery, might eas- 
ily have given way to a picture of 
Mexico as a conscious fifth column 
directed at us, or a fertile breeding 
ground for rampant communism. 

Since a Good Neighbor cannot seri- 
ously recognize either picture, Amer- 
icans strive to see Mexicans as they 
see themselves. That picture, roughly, 


is this: For centuries Mexico was a 
land exploited by absentee owners, 
while its own people lived on the 


pickings. Today Mexico is engaged in 
what all Mexicans know simply as 
“The Revolution’—an intensely na- 
tionalistic revolution which began in 
1910, when Dictator-President Por- 
firio Diaz was overthrown after a 30- 
year reign, and which will continue 
until Mexico has transformed itself 
from a_ semi-colonial, paternalistic, 
pre-industrial society into an inde- 
pendent, industrial democracy. 

To those who may question some of 
the methods, Mexicans can point to 
some of the harsh realities that they 
have had to face—and gently remind 
the United States that its own Amer- 
ican Revolution did not have the un- 
stinted approbation of the world at 
the time; and that the U, S. was not 
as democratic then as it is today. Some 
conditions against which Mexico has 
had to struggle include these: 





@ Though Mexico, its 760,372 square 
miles shaped like a rich cornucopia, 
has poured out great wealth, it has 
little to show for it. Her subsoil 
wealth is large. Of the world’s total 
silver production since 1493 of 16 bil- 
lion ounces, Mexico produced seven 
billion. Mexico ranks seventh in 
world oil production, and during the 
1920’s her wells gushed as much as 
153 million barrels a year. But until 
recent years, some 97 per cent of this 
wealth was foreign-controlled. It has 
fattened but little the pockets of 19,- 
000,000 Mexicans, who average $36 per 
capita out of the $680,000,000 annual 
national income. 

@ Though Mexico possesses many 
basic materials of an industrial civili- 
zation, 70 per cent of her population 
still lives on the soil. But since much 
of the land is arid, and half of it runs 
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up-and-down mountains, only seven 
per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Until recently most of the good land 
was absentee owned, with 50 families 
holding one-fifth of all the good farm 
land at the end of the last century. 

@ Other difficulties: The mountain- 
ous terrain has made communications 
difficult. Mexico has only about 24,000 
kilometers (15,000 miles) of railroads 
. .. Some 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion is illiterate, Today Mexico has a 
large rural education program; illiter- 
acy has been reduced from 75 per cent 
in 1910. With three out of four Mexi- 
cans having some Indian blood (Car- 
denas is of Tarascan Indian stock), 10 
per cent still speak nothing except an 
Indian dialect ...In 1910 Mexico’s 
death rate was 33 per 1,000 population. 
From 1932-36 it was 23 per cent, with 
an infant mortality rate of 148 per 
1,000. (The Mexican Embassy in 
Washington claims that the new cen- 
sus will show a present death rate of 
about 17 per 1,000). 


Many of these conditions obviously 
arose from the long period of ex- 
ploitation which The Revolution was 
intended to overthrow. From 1520, 
when conquistadore Hernando Cor- 
tez made himself master of the Aztec 
empire, until 1820, Mexico was a vice 
regency of Spain. Then Mexico, nom- 
inally a republic, was run by cliques 
of its wealthy class, until in 1874 
Napoleon III set up the ill-fated Maxi- 
milian of Austria as emperor. He was 
overthrown and executed in 1876 by 
the Indian Jaurez, who had helped 
write the Constitution of 1857. An- 
other long period of intrigue and 
revolution was ended in 1877, when 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz gained the Presi- 
dency. Re-elected in 1884 after being 
out one term, Diaz held power con- 
tinuously for 26 years, 

Tough, shrewd, hard - fisted, Diaz 
ruled Mexico with a hand of iron and 
attracted foreign capital by lavishly 
dealing out concessions in perpetuity 
to foreign capital to exploit Mexico’s 
national] resources. In 1910, when he 
ran again for re-election, the whole 
country revolted against him. This was 
“The Revolution” to Mexicans. By 
1917, with armies marching most of 
the time, they had written a new con- 
stitution, with a “no re-election” law 
to assure Mexico against another Diaz. 

But until the term of President Jose 
Lazaro Cardenas y del Rio, no Mex- 
ican President served out his full 
term. Many invited revolt by turning 
their backs on their people and their 
promises almost as soon as installed. 
Cardenas has been different. A man of 
simple, almost puritanical tastes, 
strictly honest, a tremendous work- 
er, with an immense practical knowl- 
edge of his country gained from tours 
through every corner of it, he is con- 
sidered by many Mexicans a modern 
Abraham Lincoln. Cardenas carried 
The Revolution further in his six 
years than had all the other post- 
Revolution Presidents put together. 

In doing this, he had the backing 
of the army, the industrial workers 
for whom he has socialized about one- 
third of Mexican industry including 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Mystery Cruise 


One day last week, President Roose- 
velt drove up to a pier at Miami, Fla., 
after a train ride from Washington, 
and immediately boarded the 10,000- 
ton U. S. Navy cruiser Tuscaloosa. 
Escorted by two Navy destroyers, 
whose loaded guns were always tend- 
ed by watchful sailors, the Tuscaloosa 
then headed for the Caribbean Sea. 

Where was the President going and 
why? He would not say, except to 
term reports that fishing was his main 
purpose as the bunk. Best guesses 
were that he might inspect air and 
naval sites acquired from Britain in 
that area and view scheduled U, S. 
naval war games off Culebra Island, 
near Puerto Rico. When reporters 
pointed out the voyage would break 
his self-imposed rule of never getting. 





International 


Harrison Pleased the Taxpayers 


more than 12 hours traveling distance 
from the White House because of the 
critical war situation, the President 
asserted that, if necessary, he would 
fly back. This would be unprecedent- 
ed; no U. S. President has ever travel- 
ed by plane. 

Before he left the White House on 
his mystery cruise, the President was 
principally concerned with defense 
taxes and the budget that must be sub- 
mitted to the next Congress. As a 
starter, he held a White House con- 
ference with Treasury and Congress- 
ional tax experts, including Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and Rep- 
resentative Robert Doughton, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Comnnittee. 

Out of the conference came two 
definite facts. The President himself 
declared he was opposed to any Fed- 
eral sales tax as a means of meeting 
the tremendously increased expendi- 
tures for defense. And Senator Harri- 
son pleased both individual and cor- 





porate taxpayers by announcing ther 
would be no further retroactive tax, 
on 1940 income. But it was conside; 
ed certain that no matter what for; 
of taxation were used, fiscal 1942 ta: 
would take a much larger bite 

of national income than in 1941, \ 
$10,000,000,000 being a likely “g: 

Other developments in the P; 
dent’s week included these: 

e After a confab with the Presi: 
Joseph P. Kennedy revealed th 
had submitted his resignation as U. s 
Ambassador to Great Britain on \ 
vember 6, but was keeping th« 
at the President’s request, until « 
cessor could be appointed. Ke: 
declared his future efforts wou! 
devoted to “the greatest cause in 
world today ... to help the Presi: 
keep the United States out of wai 

® To Federal Security Adminis' 
tor Paul V. McNutt, the President ¢ 
the job of coordinating “all he: 
medical, welfare, nutrition, recreat 
and other related fields of activity 
fecting the national defense.” Mc} 
will be responsible among other thi 
for the physical condition of yo 
conscripts before they begin train 

e After warning Martin Dies, ch 
man of the House Committee Inv: 
gating Un-American Activities, 
fortnight that his methods of com! 
ing subversive activities by publi 
was damaging the Executive dep 
ment’s secret investigative work on 
same problem, the Chief Executive 
cussed the matter with Dies at 
White House. Unabashed, Dies 
nounced his “fearless disclosure” 
subversive activities would conti 
and then went on the radio to urge |! 
electorate to back his demand for 
other $1,000,000 appropriation to-k 
his committee going another yea! 

e At a press conference, the Pre: 
dent revealed that he had urged |! 
National Defense Advisory Comn 
sion to do what it could to speed 
completion of 166 new destroyers n 
under construction for the U. S. Na 
Present completion dates, he declat 
were much too far off. 

@® In a message read to the Gi 
Lakes Seaway and Power Confere 
at Detroit, Mich., by A. A. Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, the Pr: 
dent announced he would urge 
Senate to approve the treaty with C 
ada providing for completion of the 5 
Lawrence seaway and power proj 
declaring it was now “a vital nec 
sity” in the defense program, 


| 





Congress: Confidence Vote 


Congressional committees frequ¢ 
ly invite members of the Cabinet 
testify at hearings. Last week, t! 
typical situation was reversed. 1 
the surprised members of the Sena 
Banking and Currency Committee an‘ 
the House Committee on Coinace, 
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\Weights and Measures went a request 
for a joint meeting from Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 
(his surprise, however, was small 
ompared to the one the Congress- 
en received when the Secretary ex- 
Jained: he was merely keeping a 
omise made in 1939 when he was bat- 
ng for renewal of the Stabilization 
fund, to seek advice from the com- 
ttee if the money should ever be 
to assist any country in prose- 
¢ a war, Announcement that 
(0,000 was to be loaned to China 
the Fund (see page 7) made, he 
thought, it necessary to seek advice. 
rhe Congressmen, realizing that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with al- 
absolute power over the Fund, 
d have gone ahead without more 
were frankly pleased at the co- 
ration. After Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull had joined Morgenthau 
pointing out that the loans did not 
igurate a new policy, but merely 
continued the present one in the crit- 
| area, the joint committee quickly 
d. The action: a unanimous, and 
st unprecedented, “vote of confi- 
e” for the China loans and in 
Secretaries. 
Some cynical politicians were in- 
ed to read into the affair only evi- 
‘© that the Administration had 
tly nipped in the bud any Con- 
sressional criticism of the program. 
but less cynical ones, hoping that it 
iged closer and more effective 
tnership between the Executive 
Congressional branches of the 
sovernment, wondered if other Cab- 
members would follow Morgen- 
i and Hull in explaining their poli- 


Other developments in Congress in- 

luded these: 

¢ By a vote of 76 to 51, the House 
roved Senate amendments to the 
roversial Logan-Walter bill, giv- 
‘ourts jurisdiction over the rules 
regulations issued by many gov- 

crament agencies (PATHFINDER, 

Dec. 7), and sent it to the White House, 

where it was believed the President 
ild veto the measure. 

* In the hope of forcing reduced 
opriations for non-defense needs 
\o balance spending and revenues, 

Clifton A. Woodrum, of Va., an- 
ced that he would propose a joint 
Congressional budget committee. The 
bership would be charged with 
\ving measures in the light of the 

‘ce situation. At present, each com- 

e makes recommendations with 
regard for the appropriations of 

committees. 

* Before a House Committee in- 
gating the problems of migrant 
kers appeared Secretary of Labor 
ices Perkins and Wage-Hours Ad- 
strator Col. Philip B. Fleming. 
ir recommendation: the Wage- 

law be extended to large-scale 
cultural enterprises. Although ad- 
ting that any hour limitations 
uld have to be flexible, Col. Flem- 
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Adm. Stark Called for More Bases 


ing said he thought a minimum wage 
of 15 to 20 cents an hour could be 
established. 

e Evidence of increasing interest in 
labor problems in defense industries 
was seen in two actions: (1) a bill 
providing for penalties up to life im- 
prisonment for persons convicted of 
sabotage was introduced by Rep. 
Howard Smith, of Va.: (2) the House 
Judiciary Committee moved toward a 
study of legislation for the prevention 
of strikes. Informed persons believed 
that it meant Congress was preparing 
to act unless other agencies were ef- 
fective in curbing labor disturbances. 


Defense: Over There 


Because Germany could not con- 
ceivably attack the Western Hemi- 
sphere so long as “Britannia rules the 
waves,” the aid-to-Britain policy is 
an acknowledged fundamental of 
American defense. Last week, as the 
hard-driving German offensive laid 
to waste jmportant British industrial 
centers and sank thousands of tons of 
British supply ships (see page 7), it 
became clear that the island empire 
would eventually be either bombed out 
or starved out unless American help 
were vastly increased. 

In response to frantic British “dis- 
tress signals,” the United States rush- 
ed plans to replenish the island em- 
pire’s dwindling merchant marine. 
Approving the sale of four American- 
owned vessels to the British, the Mari- 
time Commission announced that 15 
units of America’s “laid-up” fleet 
would be auctioned off this month 
almost certainly to British buyers. 
The “laid-up” vessels—63 remnants of 
the “bridge of ships” built in the 
United States during the First World 
War—were meanwhile being inspect- 
ed to see which of them could be re- 
quisitioned for British use. 

At the same time, representatives 
of the London government placed or- 
ders in American shipyards for 60 








new freighters, and began to negotiate 
a huge program here for building 360 
merchant ships, at an estimated cost 
of $750,000,000. 

To reinforce the British air fleet, the 
Priorities Board of the U. S. National 
Defense Commission prevailed upon 
American commercial airlines to post- 
pone their own expansion plans and 
turn over to the Commission an un- 
disclosed number of recently deliy- 
ered aviation engines. Thus both the 
British and the U, S, Army and Navy 
were assured of a greatly speeded-up 
delivery of combat planes, 

The British continued to pay for 
such war materials with hard cash, 
but from London to Washington flew 
Sir Frederick Phillips, Under Secre- 
tary of the British Treasury—a clear 
indication that the London govern- 
ment intended to ask the United States 
for credit. Possibilities of loans to 
sritain were said to be explored in a 
closed conference of leading Cabinet 
officers, held last week in the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau. No decision was reached, but 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones, who attended the conference, 
said that he rated the British a “good 
risk”’—implying that he would favor 
financial aid to Britain if he were 
convinced they needed it. 

Domestic defense developments last 
week included these: 

@ In his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations Harold B. Stark expressed the 
opinion that the United States fleet is 
the strongest single sea force in the 
world, but that, in view of the dan- 
gerous international situation, it is not 
yet “strong enough.” Admiral Stark 
called for the immediate development 
of Guam, Puerto Rico and Hawaii as 
advanced naval bases. 

@ National Defense Commission 
economists have long been urging 
steel] manufacturers to expand their 
plants in preparation for increased 
armament orders, But, by and large, 
the steel men have resisted, fearing 
that the proposed plants would be 
useless if the orders failed to material- 
ize. Last week the Defense Commis- 
sion scored its first big victory in 
steel as Bethlehem Steel Company 
agreed to make the necessary invest- 
ment to expand its annual steel ingot 
capacity by 850,000 tons—an increase 
of 8 per cent. 

———-<>-s-—— — 


Ohio Mine Disaster 


In the Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal 
Company’s Nelms Mine, eight miles 
northeast of Cadiz, O., grim rescue 
créws last week were carrying out a 
job they all hated. The job was to 
recover the bodies of 31 entombed 
miners killed by an explosion 466 feet 
underground and 1,500 feet from the 
mine’s entrance. 

The explosion in the mine—the 
deepest shaft mine in the state—oc- 
curred one day last fortnight while 
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130 of the campany’s employees were 
at work. The 31 cut off from escape 
by deadly gas and tons of rock were 
in the so-called section “12 north.” 

With 11 of the bodies recovered 
last week, authorities were trying to 
discover the cause of the disaster, 
which came only nine months after 
the mine explosion at near-by Wil- 
low Grove, where the killing of 72 
men made it the worst mine tragedy 
in the state’s history. State and com- 
pany officials said they had no opinion 
on the cause, but leaders of the United 
Mine Workers Union blamed it on gas. 

Accordingly, they demanded that 
the House of Representatives imme- 
diately pass the Neely Bill, already ap- 
proved by the Senate. This bill would 
provide compulsory inspection of 
mines by Federal agents to see that 
every precaution was taken for the 
miners’ safety. 

oo 


. 
Americana— 

Superman: A one-man band is Al- 
bert Nelson of Buffalo, Minn. He plays 
32 instruments, singly and in groups, 
with his feet, elbows, wrists, knees, 
lips and lungs. He also writes his own 
orchestrations, 

“Safe” Safe: A cry of triumph rang 
through the city hall at Tulsa, Okda., 
when Mayor C. H. Veale’s secretary 
found a long-lost combination to a 
long-unopened safe in the mayor’s 
office. Mayor Veale called in-all mem- 
bers of his staff to be in on the “grand 
opening.” After much ceremony the 
safe was opened. It was empty. 

Ingenuity: In order to save himself 
some taxes, C. B. Hughes of Vinita, 
Okla., suggested a cooperative idea. 
He would buy the materials and his 
neighbors would help him resurface 
the street. City officials okayed the 
plan. Then the neighbors backed out. 
To preserve his idea, Hughes tossed 
cement into chuck holes along six 
blocks of Vinita’s main street. Special 
resurfacing taxes were withheld. 

 e0 

sport of 
Rensselaer, 


Turn About: Favorite 
Charles W. Weston of 
N. Y., is rabbit hunting. But his hunt- 
ing finally got him down. Rushed to 
the hospital one day suffering severe 
abdominal pains, X-ray pictures show- 
ed that he was the victim of gunshot. 
The pellets were lodged in his ap- 
pendix—souvenirs of the many rabbits 
he had slain and eaten. 

Driver: In his twelve years of auto- 
mobile driving, W. Henry Clayville of 
Snow Hill, Md., has used his head- 
lights only once. Reason: he’s been 
home before dark every other time 
he’s driven. 

Embarrassing: In a downtown street 
of Rochester, N. Y., Giovanni Evange- 
liati was waiting for a trolley. The 
door handle of a passing auto snagged 
his trousers and pulled them off. Em- 
barrassed Evangeliati hopped into the 
the auto whose driver took him home 
for another pair of pants. 
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WAR ABROAD 


“New Order” Anarchy 


Last fortnight, two years to the day 
after he was shot on Nov. 30, 1938, 
while “trying to escape” from ex- 
King Carol’s political prison, “Captain” 
Corneliu Codreanu, leader of Rut 
mania’s green-shirted Iron Guards, was 
reburied amidst macabre pomp. 

A special sitting of Rumania’s High 
Court posthumously re-tried and ac- 
quitted him. His body was laid away 
in a gold casket. The procession to 
the grave was led by Premier-Dictator 
lon Antonescu, attended by special 
representatives of Mussolini and Hit- 
ler. A phonograph reproduction of 
Codreanu’s voice spoke from the tomb. 

The background of this grisly fan- 
lasy was an upsurge of murder and 


International 


Antonescu: Anarchy Threatened Rumania 


violence more horrifying because it 
is the common thing in the “new order” 
imposed on Europe. It was significant 
because it gave the world a quick 
look at the anarchy and blind blood 
lust smoldering beneath the surface 
order maintained only by force of 
arms. 

Rumania’s Iron Guards had forced 
King Carol’s abdication last September 
in favor of his son Mihai. Gen. An- 
tonescu became a German-approved 
dictator, and the Iron Guards’ “spirit- 
ual leader.” Their nominal leader 
was Vice Premier Horia Sima. But 
Iron Guard factions squabbled con- 
stantly—mostly disputing Antonescu’s 
edict that to keep peace in Rumania 
there must be no terrorism against 
Carol’s former supporters. 

But by last fortnight radical Iron 
Guardists had broken loose. Entering 
Jelava Prison, they seized 64 political 
prisoners, including an ex-Premier, 
and shot them before Codreanu’s open 
grave. Venerable Ex-Premier Nicholas 
Jorga, known as “teacher of the na- 
tion,” was caught and shot on Bucha- 





rests outskirts. Elsewhere all 


over 

Rumania there were bloody uprisings 
It was rumored that the uprisings 

had been secretly encouraged by Ge: 


inany. For a few days, it seemed th 
Rumania might be overwhelmed |), 
complete anarchy. To “keep order,” 
Germany rushed four full divisions 
fresh troops—60,000 men—into th 
country. Then when rioting Guard- 
ists burned a freight yard in which 
stood trains of wheat for Germany. 
out snapped German-backed orders 
from Antonescu and Sima. Guar 
must surrender all their weapons; the, 
could wear their green shirts on 
ceremonious occasions, Last 
Germany announced a 10-year [rac 
agreement with Rumania that ¢ 
them a virtual dictatorship over 
manian industry. 

Last week these other signific 
pieces of news passed the cerisorshi 
blanketing the “new order” Europe: 

@ In Hungary, which Foreign \i 
ister Count Csaky declared had “paid 
the last premium on our peace insur- 
ance” by joining the Axis, elder stat 
man Count Stefan Bethlen reported!) 
told Parliament that the pact should 
never have been signed, and that H 
gary should not believe that Germany 
will win the war. 

e In France, which Hitler has 
sought to play off against his Italian 
partner, the Germans were ready to 
permit Marshal Petain’s Vichy govern- 
ment to move its offices back to Ver- 
sailles, in occupied territory. This 
sop came shortly after Hitler had for- 
mally annexed Lorraine to the Reich. 


... Greeks Advance 


“Attention Greek soldiers!” 





read a 


sign on the French-Italian border |:s! 


week. “You are approaching 
France.” 

The jeer came during a bad week 
for Italy. Marius Appelius, who often 
writes editorials for Mussolini, ex- 
plained the Greek fiasco by saying thal 
the Italian troops had engaged in a 
“strategic retreat,” and» were “des- 
tined by the will of Italy to settle her 
business without help until the Greck 
back is broken.” 

Italian backs were being broken i 
stead last week, as Greek armies, often 
scaling snow-covered crags with their 
boots slung around their necks, ad- 
vanced on all fronts. In the north, ) 
they pressed far past captured P 
gradetz to within 30 miles of the Al- 
banian capital, Tirana. In the cen- 
tral section, it was announced in 
Athens, 5,000 Italians had surrendered, 
leaving a huge gap in their lines. On 
the extreme south, Greeks had closed 
in to within a few miles of Porio 
Edda, holding ridges around the city. 
Porto Edda and Argyrokastron, the 
main Italian base in southern Albania, 
were cut off from each other. The 
fall of both cities was imminent. 


now 
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The strategy dictated by 54-year-old 
Chief of Staff Gen. Alexander Papagos, 
schooled at the French War College 
and in Balkan wars, was evident in al- 
most every Greek dispatch. When the 
Italians invaded Greece, they streamed 
through the valleys, not bothering to 
take the heights from which hidden 
Greek troops suddenly poured a with- 
ering attack. Obversely, the Greek 
advances have been made by captur- 
ing every.important height first, from 
which to dominate their enemies. 

|.ast week many Greeks believed that 
soon all southern Albania would be in 
their hands; and that the blockaded 
Dodecanese Islands, Italian bases be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, would be 
forced to capitulate to the British fleet. 

Many close observers felt that de- 
spite Italy’s protests that she would 

ish Greece alone, Germany might 
soon be forced to step in. In Berlin, 

ensors permitted correspondents to 
say in dispatches that the “Mediter- 
ranean area is coming so thoroughly 
der British control that a new prob- 
lem is being created for the Axis.” 
$$$ $—_$—$§_e<2 


... Britain: Italy Next? 


For the throngs who wanted to 
know how he was spending his 66th 
rthday last fortnight, British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill left a 
blanket message: “The Prime Minister 
setting on with the’ war.” 
So was Great Britain—and so was 
Germany, Most serious phase of the 
ir for the British was at sea, where 
German submarines continued to 
harass merchant shipping. Inade- 
quately convoyed merchant vessels, 
bringing badly needed supplies to the 
besieged islands, were repeatedly at- 
tacked off the Irish coast. 
[In open debate in the House of Com- 
ons, the British indicated that they 
ere alive to the dangers that faced 
them at sea. Arthur Greenwood, Min- 
ister without portfolio, went so far 
to say that the British shipping 
situation was fast approaching the 
dark days of April, 1917—the most 
desperate period of the First World 
War. During that month the Kaiser’s 
\-boats sank 881,000 tons of British 
pping —- compared with 327,000 
s sunk by the Germans during the 
r-week period ending Nov. 24. 
But the British outlook was just as 
rilous as in 1917, for incessant Ger- 
air raids were seriously hamper- 
¢ the shipbuilding program, Sole 
british hope was that the United 
tes might. soon deliver an unpre- 
lented number of ocean - going 
ighters (see page 5). 
Instead of depending on such help 
replace ships destroyed by German 
boats and bombing planes, some 
british observers wanted to “get on 
th the war” in a special sector— 
the Mediterranean. Thus former War 
secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha tried to 
persuade Commons that the best pol- 
icy would be to concentrate on “‘knock- 








WAR ABROAD 


ing Italy out of the war.” By so doing, 
he said, a large part of the British war 
fleet, which was tied up in the Medi- 
terranean, could be released for the 
greater protection of British shipping 
elsewhere. “If we cannot build ships,” 
argued Hore-Belisha, “we can at least 
save those we have.” 

The idea of an “all-out” attack on 
Italy was attractive to the House of 
Commons—and it soon appeared that 
the same idea had occurred to His 
Majesty’s Government, News of it was 
broken to the British people in a 
roundabout way by Lord Woolton, 
Minister of Food. Britons were told 
that their meat rations would have to 
be reduced, and that eggs would be 
“very few.” 

In explanation, Woolton said that 
ships which had been used to supply 
the populace with food would soon 
be diverted to take part in a “coming 
great offensive” against Italy. Details 
of the offensive were, of course, not 
revealed, but Woolton hinted that the 
erstwhile food ships would be used 
to transport troops. Thus direct aid 
in manpower to Greece seemed likely, 
and an outright British invasion of 
Italy loomed as a distinct possibility. 

Meanwhile German airplanes con- 
tinued their attempt to “Coventrize” 
~-demolish—the industrial cities of 
Southampton, Liverpool, and Bristol. 
Like a heavily outweighed prize 
fighter, British airmen darted back to 
inflict damage wherever they could. 
Their claims included smashing at- 
tacks on German naval bases at Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Boulonge and Lorient. 





. . 

... Finland: Anniversary 

The impact of a year’s horrors has 
tended to dim in many an American’s 
mind the fact that on Nov. 30, 1939 a 
ponderous Russian war machine start- 
ed crushing by sheer mass a cour- 
ageous and tiny neighbor. Last week, 
two letters could serve as reminders 
of the anniversary 


First letter was sent to the Finnish 
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Kallio: Symbol of Courage Resigns 





Parliament by Kyostj Kallio, 67-year- 
old President. Continued ill health 
forced him to resign and end a politi- 
cal career in which he had progressed 
through the ranks of the Agrarian 
party as Member of Parliament, Cabi- 
net Minister, Premier, and the Presi- 
dency. Elected in 1937, he had served 
during the most trying days of the Re- 
public last year, a period in which he 
had become a symbol of the calm and 
unyielding determination of his peo- 
ple. To avoid the political repercus- 
sion of a nation-wide election, the Fin- 
nish Parliament immediately moved to 
set up machinery whereby the same 
Electoral College that named Kallio to 
the post would appoint a successor to 
fill the term until it expires in March, 
1943. In the meantime Premier Risto 
Ryti takes the helm until a successor 
is elected. 

Second letter was from Hjalmar J. 
Procope, Finnish Minister at Washing- 
ton, to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
In it, the only country to meet regu- 
larly the semi-annual payment on its 
First World War debt took advantage 
of a Congressional resolution permit- 
ting a postponement of the $235,398 
due Dec. 15. Declaring that “present 
difficulties confronting Finland” made 
that country grateful for the “renewed 
proof of understanding and sympathy,” 
Procope was quick to add: “It is the 
firm intention and desire of the Fin- 
nish government to maintain her credit 
record and to keep all her obligations 
in the same way she has always done 
in the past.” 

With this evidence of good faith in 
their minds, many Americans could 
echo an editorial in The New York 
Times which declared, in part: 

“A year ago this morning Russian troops 
crossed the border of Finland in the most 
brutal and cynical assault ever made up 
to that time against the liberties of a free 
people. A year has not been enough to 
wipe out the stain; a hundred years will 
not do it its effects still live and its 
lessons still remain Now that we can 
look back upon it, the Finnish resistance 
still shines as a marvel of military leader- 
ship and individual character ... They 
saw their cities ravaged, their economy 
disrupted, their civilians uprooted 
yet they were willing to fight on 
When peace came it brought further sacri- 
fices that are being met today with as 
much bravery as the trials of war itself.” 


...In the Orient 

In Nanking last week, the Japanese 
staged an elaborate farce in one act; 
in effect, they made peace with them- 
selves. While a flock of white “doves 
of peace” were released, General No- 
buyuki Abe, Japanese Ambassador to 
Japanese-controlled Nanking, and 
Wang Ching-wei, Japanese-controlled 
former Chinese government official, 
signed a “‘peace”’ pact. 

Under the agreement, Wang was for- 
mally recognized as “President” of 
China and his Japanese-sponsored 
Nanking “government” as the real Chi- 
nese government. In addition, the 40- 
months-old Sino-Japanese war was de- 
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elared “ended,” except for the elimi- 
nation of the “outlaw” Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Though this ceremony was, on its 
face, little more than a diplomatic 
joke, it had its serious aspects. It 
indicated strongly that the Japanese 
militarists had given up all hope of 
enticing Chungking into crying 
“Uncle” and themselves had no inten- 
tion of abandoning their “new order 
in East Asia.” 

Accordingly, the comedy at Nanking 
aroused sharp responses. The Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government at Chung- 
king branded it “illegal and meaning- 
less,” and offered a $6,000 reward for 
the “archtraitor’” Wang, dead or alive. 
Both the United States and Britain 
made it clear they continued to recog- 
nize Chiang Kai-shek. In addition, the 
United States made an even stronger 
counter-move. No sooner had the 
Nanking performance been completed 
than President Roosevelt disclosed that 
another $100,000,000 would be made 
available to Chiang Kai-shek to carry 
on the fight. Half of this sum would 
be in the form of a loan from the 
Export-Import Bank, and the other 
half would come from the Treasury’s 
stabilization fund to support China’s 
currency. 

This money aid, among other things, 
would undoubtedly so jstrengthen the 
Chinese that Japan would think twice 
before withdrawing troops from the 
Chinese mainland for an attack on the 
Dutch East Indies. But that the Dutch 
vere preparing for it was revealed 
when U. S. government statistics dis- 
closed that East Indies authorities in 
October had purchased more than $11,- 
000,000 worth of military equipment, 
including planes and tanks, in this 
country. 

But in the meantime, it looked as if 
war might break out first between 
French Indo-China and ‘Thailand. 
After a series of border clashes be- 
tween opposing patrols, Thailand an- 
nounced an invasion of Indo-China 
territory it has been claiming as its 
own and the French admitted the 
situation was “grave.” 

———_—_-- 


War Sidelights— 


e Germans in France who consult- 
ed a supplement of a French diction- 
ary found the word “Nazi (na-zi)” 
defined thus: “Name borne by the 
chiefs or princes of the Jews who 
were settled in France during the 
Middle Ages.” 


e Residents of a district on the 
east coast of Sumatra, in the Dutch 
East Indies, sent a check for $185 to 
the Minister of Supply in London “for 
the purchase of a bomb to be dropped 
fairly and squarely upon some definite 
objective in Germany” on their behalf. 


e Arriving in America aboard a 
refugee ship, an English housewife 
told of a bomb striking near the bed- 
room of her 14-month old son and 
blowing him “higher than the ceiling.” 
She caught the infant, uninjured, in 
his downward fall. 








NEWS IN BRIEF 


DEFENSE 

Draft: An average of about 15 per 
cent of draftees and volunteers for the 
Army are being rejected, a survey 
shows. Commonest physical cause for 
rejection is’ bad teeth ... An attack 
on the constitutionality of the Selec- 
tive Service Act opened in Federal 
Court in New York. Suit was filed on 
behalf of four youths who refused to 
register, 

Promotions: To officer the expand- 
ing armed services, President Roose- 
velt promoted three brigadier generals 
ef Marines to be major generals; 20 
naval captains to be rear admirals; 
and 106 commanders to be captains. 

Strikes: Foreseeing a wave of strikes 
in airplane plants, Rep. Costello, Cali- 
fornia Democrat, warned that they 
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might “bring the entire defense indus- 
try to a standstill.” 
CONGRESS 

Senator: Appointed Senator from 
Nevada to fill the term of Key Pitt- 
man, who died shortly after being 
elected, was 34-year-old Berkeley 
Bunker, filling station operator and 
Mormon bishop of Las Vegas. Sen. 
Bunker was so overwhelmed by the 
appointment, he said, that “I cried 
most of the night.” 

Reapportionment: Eight states will 
gain seats and 10 states will lose seats 
when House memberships are reap- 
portioned under the new census, Cen- 
sus Bureau figures show. California 
will add three seats, while Arizona, 
Florida, Michigan, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon and Tennessee each 
pick up one. Arkansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 
vania will lose one House member 
apiece. 








NATIONAL 


PATHFINDER 


Aliens: All aliens must be registere:| 
by Dec. 26, when registration ends 


warns the Justice Department, or fa; 
far more tha 


severe penalties. So 
2,800,000 non-citizens have been regi 
tered and fingerprinted. 

Spies: To study British methods 
fighting espionage and sabotage, 
ports the Federal Bureau of Inv: 
gation, it has sent two agents to | 
land. They will report back a 
January 1. 


THE AMERICAS 


Paraguay: To push forward 
“Paraguayan Revolution,” Presi: 
Higinio Morinigo, who recently ou: 
Lt. Col. Ramon Paredas as “st: 
man,” proclaimed that he will | 
over all powers of government. 

Loan: To strengthen hemisph 
economic defense, the U. S. will ¢ 
Argentina a $100,000,000 credit_to |! 
American. goods. Half the loan 
come from the Treasury stabilizat 
fund, half from the Export-Imp 
Bank, 


BUSINESS 


Banner Year: Predicting a volu 
of Christmas business that will “s! 
ter all previous records,” Comme: 
Secretary Jesse Jones said 1940 | 
been “what a few years ago we wol 
have called a banner year... Next y: 
will be even better.” 

* * * 

Power High: Average daily prod 
tion of electric energy reached an a 
time high of 413,340,000 kilowatt ho. 
during October, the Federal Pow 
Commission reports. This was 9.8 | 
cent above Oct., 1939. 


7 * . 


Jobs: 339,000 persons were pla 


in private jobs during October throuzh 
the U. S. Employment Service, Secur- 
ity Administrator Paul V. McNutt re- 


ports. It was the greatest number 
jobs ever filled in one month by t 
Service. 


FARM 


Champions: Crowned Kings a 


Queens of 4-H Club Health at the Chi- 


cago International 
Iowa; Tom Wiley, 
Ohio; Venon 
City, N. C.; Edith Reynolds, 17, 
Seminole, Okla., and 


Livestock Show 
were Veneta De Witt, 15, of Milfor 
17, of Ashland, 
Duncan, 16, of Siler 


Robert Bolen 


19, of Lauren Iowa.. “Wheat King” fo! 


the third straight year was 22-yea' 


old Francis L. Rigby of Wembley, A ' 


berta, who won with a hard R 


Spring wheat weighing 67.7 poun:! 


per bushel. The grand champion ste 
Donald Asay, a 10-month, 1087-pou 
Hereford, was shown by 18-year-« 
Evelyn Asay of Mount Carroll, Hl. 
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“Surplus” Rural Youth 





EDUCATION 





Of the 21,000,000 American young 
people 16 to 24 years old, nearly half 
live on farms or in villages. For three 
out of every five farm boys who reach 
working age each year, there are no | 
new jobs on the farm, and few of 
them can find a place in rural indus- 
ry. As a result, there is a serious 

oblem of what to do about “surplus” 

ral youth. 

Published last fortnight was a study 
of this problem made for the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education by E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, Called “Guideposts for Rural 
Youth,” the study not only stressed 
the human waste inherent in the exist- 
ence of “surplus” rural youth but made 

ne practical suggestions toward 

iiving the problem. 

Though State and Federal agencies 

uuld and must help in solving the 
farm youth unemployment problem 

th such things as employment serv- 
es and opportunity surveys, Kirk- 
itrick asserted, the local community 
self must take the initiative in find- 
s jobs for farm youth. 
For best results, said Kirkpatrick, 


the community should work through | « 
ind with the school. Three things ¥ () 
should be done: (1) available work- | la a 

. ; ) @ 4 


ers and jobs should be listed; (2) the 
hool should develop’ vocational 














training programs that fit students for | EOPLE in and around Schenectady, N. Y. are looking up 
jobs available in the community; (3) these nights, watching the beams from giant searchlights 
jobs and workers should be brought . 
‘ being tested at the General Electric plant. In other parts of the 
together through cooperation between | cy ) ; : 
ihe school and industries in the sur-~| world whole cities huddle underground, while sirens wail and 
rounding territory. Kirkpatrick de- bombs crash—but these Americans watch without fear. The 
red a =— ‘Sagi beg aa! oq sharp fingers of light sweeping silently across the sky are reassur- 
successtu rp o erec ry e - ° ° ° ° ge 
ral high edna at Newark Valley. N. Y. ance, symbols of security. Industry is on the job, providing the 
[hough Kirkpatrick believed the eyes of defense. 


school was the best agency for creat- 
ig opportunities for “surplus” rural 
youth, he declared similarly useful 


Searchlights are not the only defense items being built in Sche- 
nectady and in the other plants of General Electric. Great steam 


ork could be done by social and | turbines totalling millions of horsepower, to drive the ships of 
aol fanaa —_ by ty te | America’s expanding navy, are under construction; intricate con- 
organizations, But whatever the agen- trols to direct the operation of warships, tanks, planes, and guns; 
cy employed, he said, the fundamental radio equipment for communication on land and sea and in the air, 


principles should be the same: (1) 


efore launching any rural youth em- Here too, moving toward completion, are hundreds of other 


ployment enterprise, a survey should devices vital to the nation’s defense needs—motors, generators, 

be made to discover the jobless and turbines—that will be put to work throughout industry wherever 
b opportunities; (2) the aims should . 

expand as the program develops; (3) armaments are being made. 

'¢ Program must be carried out by For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, engineers, 

the participants, making the fullest ‘ aie 

possible use of local resources: (4) | and workmen have been finding ways to make electricity more 
he program must be co-operative, | useful. Today they are applying electricity to the task of defending 
ith the pooling of ideas, efforts and the benefits it has helped to create. 


eC\periences, 
oe ~ 


STORMY WEATHER 


“Roasting!” cries the turkey; 
a GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
“Freezing !” moans the ice cream; 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 















' 
“Mild!” calls the cheese: a | 
“Frosting !” declares the cake; 
“<n ” . Thi WHE ii! Myint q ri RPTTNTHED ALU ETTOET MY li ! WNT tt rt HT ETIY ATTN THMHERTTN MW HHUA iN!) itt ; 
Clear!” vows the jelly: in HH NA Ii {Hitt i HANIA TA Hii(t Hi Hl Ht Ht i 

“Dp : hed ae Tae 2 | 11H AN PHT! HALT UTAH AT H ! ii H \ 

E ouring. gurgles the coffee. WAH HANH Hi Hi A i TAN A itt HTH Mi WIRE TMAH Hid i HH i | Hl MH | 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


X-Ray Eye Map 


How to locate splinters of glass or 
metal deeply imbedded in the eye is a 
problem which had puzzled many phy- 
sicians. In the current American 
Journal ‘of Roentgenology Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Pfeiffer, X-ray spécialist of 
New York’s Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, explains how he dees it by “seeing 
spots” in front of the patient’s eyes. 
The new technique, he reports, is the 
simplest and most effective yet dis- 
covered. 

A curved contact lens is fitted over 
the eye. On it are four lead dots. 
X-ray pictures of the eye reveal these 
dots as four white spots. It is then 
easy to locate the foreign body by 
comparing its position with the dots. 
Two pictures are taken in the process: 
one from the front, and one in profile 
showing how deeply the splinter has 
penetrated. 

For particles embedded near the sur- 
face of the eyeball, which would be 
invisible in larger pictures, Dr. Pfeiffer 
uses small dental film, picturing only 
a section of the eye, to make his “eye 
map.” When the particles are located, 
they are drawn to the surface of the 
eye by electro-magnets, which may 
weigh anywhere from 15 to several 
hundred pounds. Glass splinters must 
be removed with forceps, since mag- 
nets do not attract them. 














Long-Lived Diabetics 


Once, when a person learned he had 
diabetes, he prepared to face death 
long before his friends. But the dis- 
covery of insulin in 1922 changed all 
that. Just how much-it has changed 
the life expectancy of diabetics was 
revealed in a study made by New York 
City’s Health Department. 

In the decade before insulin (1912- 
21), reports Dr. Charles F. Bolduan, 
who made the study, the median age 
attained by male diabetics was 57.7 
years, while for the past decade it has 
been 63.3 years, or an increase of 5.6 
years. For women, the figures during 
the same periods were 59.6 and 63.9 
years, an increase of 4.3 years.7 

Even more spectacular were com- 
parisons showing the increase in life- 
spans during the 18 years before in- 
sulin was discovered, and since then. 
Between 1904 and 1921, the median 
age of male diabetics increased only 
six months. In the past 18 years the 
median age has increased by 7.6 years. 
Figures for female diabetics show the 
same startling improvement. 

In fact, reports Dr. Bolduan, dia- 
betics now live longer than the aver- 
age for all persons. The average New 
York male dies at 58.7 years, the aver- 


+In statistics, the median is the middle point in a 
series, with an equal number on each side. In the 
series of ages, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 11, 5 would be the 
median age and 6 the average age. 





Science Facts 


CIENTISTS believe that recently 

discovered dinosaur bones are 
evidence that Greenland had a tropi- 
cal climate 10,000,000 years ago... 
@ People who hang pictures on the 
slant probably suffer from anisei- 
konia, says the Better Vision Insti- 
tute. Because of that visual malady, 
they see things bigger with one eye 
than with the other ...e A new- 
ly developed airplane armor plate 
made of rubber and steel resists bul- 
let penetration better than steel 
armor plate of 20 per tent greater 
weight ...@ After studying births 
for three years, the Alabama State 
Health Department declares that the 
average American family has odds 
“slightly in its favor” that its ex- 
pected child will be a boy. 




















But New 


age female at 62.5 years. 
York male diabetics live 4.6 years 
longer than the average, and women 
diabetics 1.4 years longer. 

But, Dr. Bolduan points out, infant 
mortality is included in the total 
average. If it were excluded, diabetics 
would probably be shown to have the 
same lifespan as ordinary persons- 
which still represents a tremendous 
triumph for science. And if the age of 
death for diabetics continues to rise, it 
is possible that they may soon actually 
live longer than non-diabetics—one 
reason being that diabetics take better 
than ordinary care of themselves. 

rrr co 


Capsules 


@ Glass cloth to be used in making 
airplane wings, laminated plastic 
sheets of fibre glass of tremendous 
strength, and fibre glass cables with 
greater tensile strength than steel, are 
among its newest developments, re- 
ports Owens Corning “‘ibreglass Cor- 
poration. 


g@ “Monkey business is not a laugh- 
ing matter when you can’t buy mon- 
keys to save your life,” according to 
the American Chemical Society. About 
15,000 rhesus monkeys a year are nor- 
mally imported from British India. A 
shortage of monkeys, caused by the 
war, is seriously hampering experi- 
ments in new drugs and medicines, the 
Society says. 


G Horses are infected with sleep- 
ing sickness by the assassin bug, some- 
times called the “kissing bug,” re- 
ports the Manhattan, Kan., Agricul- 
tural] Experiment Station. The first 
frost usually puts the blood-sucking 
bugs out of commission. 


@ People are “right-eyed” or “left- 
eyed” just as they are right- and left- 
handed, reported Dr. H. R. Crosland 
of Oregon University. Because we 
print from left to right, right-eyed 
persons read more easily; and many 
persons are defective readers, he says, 
because they ,are left-eyed. Tests of 
Jewish children reading Hebrew, 
which is printed from right to left, 
showed that in that language left-eyed 
persons were superior readers. 
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SPORTS 


Football Roundup 


Officially, 1940’s intercollegiate foot- 
ball season came to an end with only 
one of the nation’s 15 unbeaten and 
untied teams (PATHFINDER, Dec. 7 
slipping from the honor roll—Texas 
A. & M. bowed to Texas 7-0. Playe: 
of an even dozen teams, howev« 
were not planning to hang up th: 
moleskins until January 1, 1941. F 
holding the nation’s sportlight la 
week was the New Year’s bow! gan 
—six of them. With only one be 
in these classics remaining to be fil! 
the téams selected for them were: 

Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Cal.)—Sta 
ford University’s undefeated Pac 
Coast champion Indians vs. Uni, 
sity of Nebraska’s once-defeated Co 
huskers. Sugar Bowl (New Orlea 
La.)\—Boston College (the natio 
highest scoring 1940 outfit) vs. Ts 
nessee, the only bow! conflict invo 
ing perfect-record teams. Orange Bo 
(Miami, Fla.) —Unbeaten, but tied, \J 
sissippi State vs. once-beaten Georg 
town. Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.) 
Fordham University vs. unnam: 
team, possibly Texas A. & M. Sun Bo: 
(El Paso, Tex.)—Arizona State 
Western Reserve of Cleveland. Ku: 
quat Bowl (St. Petersburg, Fla.) 
Ohio prep all stars vs. Florida pr: 
all-stars. (In addition to the bo 
games, there is the East-West al! 
star college scrap at San Francisc: 


7 - 7 











While football was being thus co: 
signed to the various bowls for th« 
big New Year’s stir that is expect: 
to draw a total of 300,000 fans, Arn 
(West Point) and Navy (Annapoli 
staged their 41st meeting at Philade|! 
phia. Before 102,000 spectators, th: 
season’s largest crowd, Navy san! 
Army 14-0. It was the Sailors’ second 
straight win over the Soldiers, Tota! 
number of wins chalked up by each 
since 1890, however, has been: Arm) 
22 and Navy 16, with three ties. 


* * * 


Professional football also entered 
the round-up stage last week. By 
trouncing the Philadelphia Eagles 13 
6, the Washington (D. C.) Redskins 
clinched the Eastern Division Pr: 
title. By defeating the Chicago Cai 
dinals 31-23, the Chicago Bears wo 
the Western Division Pro title and 
prepared to meet the “Skins” for tf! 
national pro championship. 





Turtle-Catching 


If you are looking for an unusu: 
sport you might try that followed b) 
Lucille and Edith Allen,  Silve: 
“Springs, Fla., sisters. The Allens ar 
turtle-divers, which is no cooing turtle- 
dove’s sport. While Edith mans the 
canoe, Lucille dives for water .turtles 
which have claws capable of inflictin- 
deep wounds and jaws strong enoug!) 
do snap off a human leg. 
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ANSWER IS— 


How can the rank of an officer in the 
U.S. Army be determined from the insignia 
on his uniform? 











e The insignia of the 12 ranks of 
officers are as follows: Corporal, dou- 
ble chevron on arm; Sergeant, triple 
chevron; 2nd Lieut., gold bar on 
shoulder; 1st Lieut., silver bar; Cap- 
tain, two silver bars; Major, gold oak 
leaf; Lieut. Col., silver oak leaf; Col- 

el, silver eagle; Brig. Gen., one star; 
Lieut. Gen., two stars; Maj, Gen., three 
stars; General, four stars. 


* * * 


Do most birds when migrating fly at 
great altitudes? 


e According to the Bureau of Biolog- 
Survey, few migrating birds fly 
higher than 3,000 feet and only occa- 
sionally do they reach 5,000 feet. Most 
birds like to fly beneath the clouds, 
d the majority of the species mi- 


















CHAMPIONS | 


Gilbert Vos, Rochester, Wisc., wins First Prize 
in Chicagoland’s Neatest Dairy Farm Contest 


Mr. Vos won first prize for District No. 4 in 
Chicagoland’s Neatest Dairy Farm Contest. 
And no wonder! Look at that barn! Neat as a 
pin! He won first prize-on sanitation of barn, 
cleanliness of milk house, and neatest farmstead. 


Mr. Vos’ farm covers 156 acres in Racine 
County. He has a large herd of Chester white 
swine, and 42 Holsteins. This year he threshed 
2100 bushels of oats and 500 bushels of barley. 


grate at a height below 1,000 feet. In 
bad weather they may fly much lower, 
as evidenced by the number that 
strike against lighthouses and high 
buildings. Birds have, of course, been 
seen at much higher altitudes, but 
these records were established in 
mountainous countries where the 
birds fly a comparatively short dis- 
tance above the land. The Bureau ex- 
plains that migrating birds fly at low 
rather than high altitudes by the fact 
that the lessened buoyancy of air at 
great heights makes flying difficult. 


o . . 


What has happened to the fighting brig 
Niagara from whose deck Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry directed the Battle of 
Lake Erie in the war of 1812? 


e The Niagara is now being re- 
stored. In 1913, in celebration of the 
centennial observance of Perry’s vic- 
tory, it was raised from the bottom of 
Misery Bay in Lake Erie, re-built and 
re-rigged, only to be returned to the 
Bay after a tour of the Great Lakes. 
In 1933, a commission, headed by Gov. 
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on the Farm 


From one champion 
to another 


The man with the pipe 
{ —and the red tin of 
‘ Union Leader in his 
pocket—is Champion 
Gilbert Vos. Here’s 
what he says about 
Union Leader: “As a 
pipe smoker I have 
found that Union 
Leader surpasses any 
tobacco I have ever 
used. It’s mild and 
smooth, and a pleasure 
to smoke.”’ 






il 


Gifford Pinchot, of Pa., started the 
task of restoring it again, but lack of 
funds prevented the completion of the 
project, Last Spring, under appropri- 
ations from the WPA and the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, the re- 
modeling was started once more. 
When that is finished, the boat will 
likely be anchored at the docks in 
Erie or cradled in concrete at the site 
of the monument to Commodore Perry 
on the Presque Isle Peninsula, 


Are there any colored persons who hold 
the Congressional Medal of Honor? 


® At present there are no living col- 
ored persons who hold this coveted 
award for “most distinguished per- 
sonal bravery or self-sacrifice above 
or beyond the call of duty.” Until he 
died a short time ago, however, Mas- 
ter Sergeant George H. Wanton, of 
that race, held such an award in 
recognition of his daring rescue of 16 
captured comrades during the Span- 
ish-American war. 








For 35 years a champion 
smoke 


Generations of farmers and 
city smokers have voted Union 
Leader tops in quality for pipe 
or cigarette. Mellowed with 
age in oaken casks, this ripe 
hill-grown Kentucky Burley 
is rich in flavor and fragrance. 
You can pay more, but you 
can’t buy a finer tobacco at 
any price. 


UNION 
LEADER 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Army Hostesses 


ee ELL hath no fury like women 

seeking a job as an Army host- 
ess” is the War Department’s current 
revision of the old saw reading, “Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 

Army men feel the revision is justi- 
fied. Not long ago, they got the idea 
it would be nice if the expanding 
Army camps throughout the country 
were equipped with hostesses who 
would sort of look after the boys. 
They would supervise the service club 
and cafeteria, manage the social and 
recreational activities and take care 
of the women and children visiting 
the soldiers. 

So they announced they were look- 
ing for 99 women between 25 dnd 50 
years old qualified to do such work. 
That’s why they look so harassed to- 
day. The response was terrific. At 
the last count, 7,000 applications for 
the 99 positions were in the hands of 
the War Department in Washington, 
while thousands more had reached the 
commanding officers of the various 
corps areas in the country. 

To stem the flood, the Army men 
have taken a firm stand. No further 
attention will be paid to letters from 
hopeful aspirants, they declare stern- 
ly. So take heed, ladies. If you feel 
an urge to submit an application, hold 
your typewriter finger. The Army 
‘an’t hear you. 


F. D. R.’s 3rd Inaugural 


F you can’t get to our town next 
] January 20 for the third inaugura- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt as Pres- 
ident of the United States, don’t fret. 
The Inaugural Committee—headed by 
Joseph E. Davies, 64-year-old former 
U. S. Ambassador to Soviet Russia aad 
Belgium—reportedly is hatching a 
plan under which you can take part, 
wherever you might be. 

As we understand it, the plan is for 
some sort of national celebration on 
inauguration day to demonstrate 
American unity and preparedness to 
any enemy of ours who thinks we’re 
split wide open because of the late un- 
pleasantness —the Presidential elec- 
tion—and therefore a _ set-up for a 
blitzkrieg. The details of this demon- 
stration—the first of its kind in the 
history of the nation, as far as we 
know—haven’t been worked out yet, 
but they will be by a special commit- 
tee under the generalship of Miss Dor- 
othy Thompson, ebullient newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator. 

At our end, plans for F. D. R.’s third 
inaugural are getting out of the romp- 
er stage. As in 1937, the President will 
take the oath of office on a special 
platform built in front of the east en- 
trance to the Capitol building. But 
because Congress appropriated only 
$35,000 this year to defray the cost of 
erecting the inaugural stands, com- 
pared to $42,000 four years ago, the 




















International 


Miss Thompson Heads a Committee 


whole show will be somewhat less 
elaborate than it was then. With con- 
struction of the stands already well 
under way, it is estimated that only 
11,524 seats will be available at the 
Capitol for spectators, nearly 3,000 
less than the 14,552 available in 1937. 
In addition, though Army and Naval 
units will parade as usual, there will 
be fewer of them. 

As you know, on inauguration day 
the President is guarded as closely as 
a secret weapon. But here’s something 
that might be news, Precautions for 
his safety are already being taken. 
District policemen and firemen are 
guarding the partially completed in- 
augural stands night and day so that 
no saboteur or assassin can tamper 
with them in such a way that they 
would collapse under the weight of 
the President and the other digni- 
taries on the platform with him on 
January 20. 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 
President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000 with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 


taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H 
Rowe, Jr., and Lowell Mellett, salary of each, $10,000. 
Vice President: John N. Garner, Tex., salary, $15,000. 
(No living quarters provided) 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: vacant since death of 
Key Pittman, Nev., and will remain vacant until] new 
Congress convenes Jan. 3 (No extra salary unless 
acting as Vice President). Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: Sam Rayburn, Tex., salary $15,000 
Salaries: Senators and Representatives receive $10,000 
each; former are allowed more than $10,000 each for 
clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. Party division 
in 76th Congress: Senate—69 Dem., 24 Rep.; 1 FParm- 
er-Labor, 2 Prog., 1 Ind.; House—258 Dem., 167 Rep., 
2 Prog., 1 Farmer-Labor, 1 Am. Labor, 6 vacancies. 
Women: 7; Senate, 1 (Dem.); House, 6 (3 Dem., 3 
Rep.). Ratio of representation: Each state has two 
Senators. House representation based on 1930 census, 
one representative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 

Department Heads (in order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice, Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.; Post Office, 
George Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Prank Knox, Ill.; In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.), 
salary, $20,500 Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, 
Pa. (Rep.); Harlan F. Stone, N. Y¥. (Rep.);: James 
C. McReynolds, Tenn. (Dem.): Hugo L. Black, Ala. 


(Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, Ky. (Dem.); Felix Frank- 
furter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); 
William O. Douglas, Conn. (Dem.). 
$20,000. 


Salary of each, 
(Can't be reduced by law). 
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BUSINESS, FARM 








Toy Boom 


American toy makers last week were 
looking forward to a merry Christmas 
—probably the merriest in U. S. his 
tory. One reason for this was that 
imports of foreign-made toys had bee; 
virtually stopped by the wars and th: 
blockades, thus leaving the American 
market exclusively to domestic manu 
faciturers. Another reason was th: 
toys themselves. As helpers ext: 
ordinary to Santa Claus the nation’s 
toy makers have taken due note 0! 
America’s current preparations {y 
ward off would-be aggressors. Th: 
products reflect the spirit of national 
defense. 

Conducting their annual pre-Chris'- 
mas survey, the nation’s toy mer- 
chants agreed that retail sales this 
year would run to at least $330,00\).- 
000—or 10 per cent greater than th: 
national toy bill last Christmas. This, 
moreover, was a minimum estimate. 
In some toy lines—model Army bom)h- 
ers and pursuit planes, toy cannon, 
tanks, lead soldiers and workable sub- 
marines—there were reports of sales 
gains up to 75 per cent over last year. 








Disappearing Horse 


In 1918, the number of horses and 
mules on U. S. farms reached its peak 
—some 26,700,000 head pulled the na 
tion’s plows and cultivators and har- 
rows. After the First World War, 
however, under the impact of powe! 
driven tractors and machinery, th 
number started declining. The exten! 
of this decline has been revealed in : 
report of the Department of Agricul! 
ture, which covered such subjects as 
these: 

@ Numbers: As compared to thi 
1918 record, only 14,900,000 horses and 
mules are now on U. S. farms. Big 
gest drop came ‘in 1920 when 1,924.00)) 
more digappeared from rural areas 
than were replaced by colts. Smallest 
drop of 886,000 came in 1933, probably 
because farmers during that depression 
period were cutting down cash ex 
penses and did not buy tractors. Pros- 
pects are that the work animal suppl) 
will slowly decrease in the future. 

@ Markets: In addition to local ex- 
changes, the three primary markets fo! 
surplus work animals have been (1) 
exports, (2) urban areas and (3) areas 
which do not produce enough to mee! 
their demand. All of these are now 
curtailed. Prior to the World War, 
some 30,000 animals were exported an 
nually. and between 1915 and 1917, 
900,000 horses and 300,000 mules wer: 
sold to belligerent nations. In the nex! 
decade, from 10,000 to 20,000 wer 
sent out of the country annually, pri- 
marily to Ganada and Mexico, but in 
the past 10 years, exports have been 
negligible. Moreover, due to mechani- 
zation, the European war has created 
little demand. In urban areas, ther: 
are probably less than 200,000 horses 
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now as compared to 3,500,000 in 1910, 
while the market in the South Central 
and South Atlantic states has dropped 
because Of the increased use of ma- 
chinery. The report further showed 
that between 1928 and 1931, about 
130,000 horses were sold annually to 
meat packing plants, but that the num- 
ber used in this way is now much 
smaller. 

e Prices: Between 1932 and 1937, 
prices rose; otherwise they have stead- 
ily declined. In another report, W. L. 
Ettesvold, of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural college found that prices of 
horses and mules on the basis of their 
purchasing power were at the lowest 
level in 50 years. Prices of mules are 
higher than those for horses, probably 
because they are used more in the 
South where the tractor has not made 
such successful inroads. 

———<e 


Briefs 


@ In 1932, as the American people 
appeared content to sit back and let 
the radio and phonograph furnish their 
music, piano sales in this country drop- 
ped to 27,500." This year, W. A. Men- 

ie, secretary of the National Piano 
Manufacturers Association, predicts 
that 140,000 piano will be sold—the 

ost since 1927, 


q Crop marketings of $1,049,000,000 
combined with government payments 
of $76,000,000 to give U. S. farmers a 
cash income of $1,125,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. This sum was con- 
siderably higher than the $908,000,- 
(00 income of September and some- 
what higher than the $1,042,000,000 
of October, 1939, 

el 

By this time the June bride knows 
whether she married a fur-bearing 
animal or a poor fish, 











Alabama 


Nickname—“Cotton,” “Lizard.” 

Motto—Here We Rest. 

State Flower—Goldenrod. 

Area—51,998 sq. mi. (28th in rank). 

Population (1940)—2,832,961. 

Illiteracy (1930 Census) — Native 
White, 4.9%; Negro, 26.2%. 

Wealth (Estimated )—%3,500,000,000; 
(“1,250 per capita). 

Settled—1702. 

Entered Union—1819. 

Capital—Montgomery (Pop. 78,008). 

Largest City — Birmingham (Pop. 
204,161) 

Government—General assembly con- 
ists of a senate of 35 members and 

ouse of representatives of 106 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 

nators and nine representatives. 

Covernor—Frank M. Dixon (Dem.) 
—lerm, 4 years—Salary, $6,000. 

Products—Cotton, iron, sugar, hay, 
ults, vegetables, etc. 
_ Polities—In 1940 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 225,726 -votes 
and Republicans 42,152. Electoral 
vole—Democrat 1L 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Cities For the Aged? 


The pensions and social security an- 
nuities paid to old folks are usually 
too small to support them decently 
in cities. In rural areas, where the 
cost of living is somewhat lower, aged 
persons often cannot get the care they 
need, Where, then, can the old folks 
live? 

Last week a novel answer came 
from Lawrence K. Frank, a sociolo- 
gist, who proposed that low-cost min- 
iature cities should be designed and 
built specially for elderly men and 
women. Such cities, constructed vir- 





Sermonette 


RAYER is not only telling God 
what you want, but far more, it 
is asking what He wants. Surely 
every sane person in America hates 
and fears the possibility of interna- 
tional conflict. We are so obsessed | 
with this feeling that our prayers 
are all “God, keep us out; God, keep | 
us out.” Instead of going to God 
with a closed mind and asking Him 
to confirm our judgment, we would 
be truly praying if we asked Him 
His will upon these matters first. 


Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft, 
All Angels’ 

Protestant Episcopal*Church, 
New York City. 





tually without schools or industrial 
establishments, would consist of small 
homes, each heated from a central 
plant. Food could be economically 
cooked in central kitchens. All the 
work would be done by a hired staff 
of younger people, including trained 
physicians and nurses. 





Charity Racket 


The vast majority of organizations 
which solicit funds from the American 
people for charitable purposes are 
worthy of support. But, existing on 
the outskirts of this fourth largest 
business in the United States (see 
PATHFINDER, Nov. 30), are a few 
which take advantage of the public’s 
sympathy and generosity to the tune 
of millions of dollars each year. 

After battling bogus charity organ- 
izations in New York for the past 
seven years, William Hodson, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, has de- 
scribed some of the worst offenders 
—among them the “boiler room” oper- 
ators. His experience in this field 
might help many persons to avoid be- 
ing taken in on similar schemes. 

Operators of the “boiler rooms,”.so- 
called because of the noise in which 
they often work, generally function in 
pairs. One solicitor telephones a vic- 
tim and declares that he is the secre- 
tary of some prominent official such 
as a judge. Then, the “judge” takes 











the ‘phone, sometimes giving his voice 
a more authentic rumble by mumbling 
through a gauze-covered mouthpiece 
or speaking across the top of an empty 
water tumbler. After explaining the 
purpose of the plea, the solicitor re- 
quests a check and arranges for it to 
be picked up by a messenger. If the 
check is sent by mail, Hodson finds, 
it is not likely to be cashed by the 
bogus organization since it may ap- 
pear later as evidence in a charge of 
using the mails to defraud. 

The success of this method is evi- 
denced by the fact that some of the 
“boiler rooms” in New York City 
have a telephone bill of $300 a week 
and the “salesmen” who collect 50 to 
60 per cent of the money obtained may 
have average earnings of $125 a week. 


Briefs * 


G@ Because sponsors of the Burke- 
Wadsworth conscription bill wished 
to keep it as simple as possible, anti- 
viee provisions found in the 1917 draft 
act were omitted. According to the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
however, legislation to prevent vice 
from flourishing near training camps 
will be introduced as soon as the new 
Congress convenes in January. 


q It is cheaper to parole prisoners 
than to keep them confined, says the 
New York State Division of Parole. 
Compared to the $550-a-year cost of 
keeping a convict in jail, the Division 
found, the average cost of selecting 
parolees for release is only $65. 








SENSATIONAL NEW 
HEARING AID 


Zeit RAVOX 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER— 
FREE TRIAL ¢ SEND NO MONEY 


Built on radio principles by America’s oldest maker 
of fine radios for the home—Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion—this is your guarantee. Through its amazing 
acoustical properties Zenith Ravox helps restore 


the world of natural sound to the hard of hearing. 

One user hears song of robin for first time in years 

. .. adjustable volume and frequency controls areon 

outside of case. Frequency control gives 

amplification at frequency where hear- $29.50 
NO 


, Council 
on Physical Therapy o merican 
Medical Association. BATTERIES 


Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars and battery costs, thereby 
acting as an auxiliary unit to your wearable hear- 
ing aid. If you are hard of hearing and responsible, 
we trust you. Try Ravox for ten days with our 
compliments at no cost whatever to you. Easy 
payment plan if you decide to keep it. 


ing loss occurs. Accepted b 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 
Zenith Radio Corporation a e 
680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Without obligation send me information con- 
cerning free home trial. 
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EDITORIAL 





Step By Step 

ON of nature’s protective colorings 
' for man is the power of adjust- 
ment, the ability to get used to new 
ways of living and changing habits of 
thought. Kicking against the thorns 
is unhealthful. It may be courageous 
or foolhardy or both; it may help the 
world or harm jt; but for the indi- 
vidual kicker it is unhealthful. Any- 
one, for example, who persists in deny- 
ing the gasoline buggy a place in his 
scale of values is not in a salutary 
frame of mind for crossing the street. 

So it is that those of the world’s 
children who preceded us and who 
live long enough to have the good for- 
tune to become our ancestors, en- 
dowed us with a generous portion of 
that survival trait, the ability to adjust. 
Adjustment is a gradual process, how- 
ever. It is a step-by-step affair in 
which we convince ourselves that each 
step is “right” before taking the next. 
In that way, of course, it is quite pos- 
sible to arrive at a destination we 
would never have chosen had we been 
able to see it from the starting place. 
War, for instance. 

Few indeed must be the persons who 
would prefer war to peace, if con- 
fronted with the out-and-out choice. 
But also few are those of us who do 
not sell ourselves on each step of the 
way to war. War, then, is one occa- 
sion when nature betrays herself, be- 
cause it is one time when the individ- 
ual adjustment process results in the 
most colossal maladjustment society 
can experience. 

From time to time, while making our 
step-by-step progression, we do get 
a glimpse of the end, like handwriting 
on the wall—perhaps a headline in a 
newspaper, such as this recent one: 
“Army Gun Range Forces 1,500 Fami- 
lies to Move.” But it is only a glimpse. 
To dwell long upon it is to sell our- 
selves on the correctness of it as one 
more necessary step in the adjustment 
process. And so, powered by our sur- 
vival ability to conform our ways to 
the folkways of our little world, we 
take the next step, and the next... 
until one day we find ourselves at war. 
Perhaps on the day we will realize 
that our survival trait has become our 
Surrender value. 


q 
Spartans Still 


LL the world today, yes even Italy, 
is marveling at the valiant defense 
the Greeks have put up against the at- 
tempt to put their little country under 
an unbearable Axis yoke. They have 
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Russell in The Los Angeles Times 





Greece Carves a New Venus 


not only driven the last mercenary of 
Benito Mussolinj from hallowed Greek 
soil, but they have chased the would- 
be despoilers of their country and 
their independence almost out of Al- 
bania, which Italy plundered in 1939. 


Reports from all fronts in the Greco- 
Italian War continue to tell of Greek 
victories against almost overwhelming 
odds—mechanical odds against spirit. 
This spirited fighting, students of his- 
tory have decided, is worthy of com- 
parison with that for which Greeks of 
a much earlier day are remembered. 
In this connection, too, we want to tell 
you what the Greek historian Plutarch, 
46-120 A. D., wrote of the Greeks at 
the time Agesilaus was King of Sparta. 
It is an interesting story. 


On a certain occasion, Plutarch re- 
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lated, an ambassador from Epirus, on 
a diplomatic mission, was shown by, 
King Agesilaus over his capital. The 
ambassador knew that though nomi- 
nally only King of Sparta, Agesilaus 
was yet ruler of Greece. So he looked 
to see massive walls rearing aloft their 
embattled towers for the. defense of 
the chief towns. But he found nothing 
of the kind. He marveled much at thi 

and spoke of it to the King. 

Addressing Agesilaus, the ambass;- 
dor asked: “I have visited most of th, 
principal towns and find no wal! 
reared for their defense. Why is this 
To which the King replied: “Indee| 
but you can not have looked car 
fully. Come with me tomorrow 0; 
ning and I will show you the walls 
of Sparta.” 

On the following morning the k 
led the ambassador out upon the plain 
where his army was drawn up 
battle array. Pointing proudly to 
soldiers, King Agesilaus  decla: 
“There you behold the walls of Sp: 
—ten thousand men, and every n 
a_ brick.” 

Scholars, incidentally, have credil«« 
the origin of the phrase he’s a bri 
to this declaration by King Agesila: 
And for those of us who still use t!) 
phrase, the defense now being put up 
by the descendents of those heart, 
Spartans should give it a new and 
deeper significance. 


¢ 


Keep Uh Gwyne 


UST the other day some of our 
good Southern friends jogged ou: 
memory about a bit of old Souther 
darkey philosophy which we want to 
pass on to you. Old-time darkies of 
the South always faced things hop: 
fully, even against great odds, and 
most of them are still that way. 
It seems that the old-time darkies, 
whose motto was “keep going, don’! 
give up,” rhymed jt out like this: 


“Ef it rain o’ ef it blow, 
Keep uh gwyne. 

Ef it sleet o’ ef it snow, 
Keep uh gwyne. 

"Taint no use to sit an’ pine 
Ef de fish ain’t on de line; 
Jes’ bait yo’ hook u-gin an’ 
Keep uh gwyne.” 


Simple, but well expressed, 
sound advice that is very approprial< 
in these serious times. PATHFINDER 
celebrates its 47th birthday nex! 
month, but it feels just as young. 
cheerful and optimistic today as it did 
the day it was born. And while ou! 
primary task is to keep people inform- 
ed, interested and entertained, one o! 
our fondest hopes is that in so doing 
we will encourage them to “keep | 
gwyne” to forget as much as they ca! 
the sordid side of life arid look with 
encouragement toward the future. 


and 
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READERS WRITE 





Flag Display 
In your October 19 issue—*Answer Is— 
u say that “by statute the only place the 
Flag of the United States flies day and 
cht is the Capitol.” I read this to a 
Ladies Auxiliary, V. F. W., and it caused 
rgument... 
Mrs. F. L. Overholser 


” 


; ina, Calif. 
rding to the United States Plag Association 
e three known places where the flag flies 
and night. They are: The World War 
al in Worcester, Mass.; the Grave of Francis 
cey, Frederick, Md.; the east and west en- 
of the U. S. Capitol. However, Col. James A. 
S. A. (retired), President of the Flag Asso- 
is strongly opposed to the flying of the Flag 
ther place than over the Capitol. As PATH- 
FINDER stated, the only written statute or rule con- 
g the 24-hour display was set forth in the re- 
f the Capitol Architect for 1938, which stated 
e flag was to fly in all weather, all times over 
e Capitol.—Ed.] 
France, Empire or Republic? 
I take issue to vour reference to France 
as the “French Empire.” France has been 
a Republic these many years, if my mem- 
( serves me right. Since the days of 
Napoleon Ill. I am quoting from your 
article “United States and France” in your 
N mber 9 issue. 
Walter S. Lieber 
lla, Calif. 
peam France was a Republic, but her control 
ust African and other overseas colonies made 
empire .—Ed.] 


W ar of Principle 
people would put their emotions sec- 
nd and intelligence first, we would not 
etters such as Mrs. Roy Hogue writes 
9 issue). Can anyone with intelli- 
f e not see that this war is being fought 
f . principle and not for love of Eng- 
land, Germany or someone else? If Eng- 
land had suddenly invaded continental 
kurope and demanded the right to govern 
hom she could conquer, we would be 
uch against England today as we are 
‘ ist Germany. One war seems not to 
have been sufficient to prove to Germany 
that other nations also have a right to 
live, but we hope that a second defeat 
ht accomplish that result, and only 
a defeat would keep any and “all 
nations who imagine themselves to be 
perior, from trampling upon the rights 
thers. 
Ida Louise Streman 
Angeles, Calif. 
e eee 
iety must undergo an emergency 
ition. It’s in process now. Let our 
be to give Britain all possible aid 
tt soldiers. Do this as fast as is 
nly possible and with a_ kindly, 
ative spirit to all. Once the dic- 
idea is removed, let’s at once do all 
ble to rebuild society; being very 
ul to work into the new way of life 
bilities for making life at least bear- 
for all classes. To do less will mean 
e wars and internal strife everywhere 
always. 
R. J. Fair 
onville, Tex. 


President's Prayer 
| wonder how many of your readers no- 
| that in the President’s Thanksgiving 
‘lamation, the prayer which made up 
ut half of the text was literally copied 
d-for-word from the Episcopalian 
k of Common Prayer, section: “Pray- 





| 





ers & Thanksgiving?” Would it not have 
been proper for Mr. Roosevelt to give 
credit,to the source from which he got his 
“inspiration” instead of creating the im- 
pression that he composed the prayer 
himself? . 
Rev. L. K. Mader 

Centuria, Wis. 

{In his Thanksgiving Proclamation President Roose- 
velt quoted the prayer used and most newspapers 
carrying it gave the source.—Ed.] 


Not a Sheep “Herder” 

Your capsule of November 9 issue of 
PATHFINDER about Andy Little, Idaho 
sheep herder and his cinnabar deposit is 
probably very true. However, most of 
the people in southwestern Idaho where | 
grew up, do not think of Andy Little as a 
sheep “herder,” but rather as a man who 
employs many herders and buys hundreds 
of tons of hay to feed his sheep. So im- 
portant has been his sheep industry to 
many farmers of the Boise and Payette 
Valleys that they start wondering in June 
what Andy Little will pay for their hay 
when feeding time starts in November. 

Dr. Norman J. Jacobson 
Boise, Idaho 


Bouquets 

Having been a reader and subscriber of 
PATHFINDER for the past three years, | 
take pleasure in complimenting you on 
your fairness in facts and absolute truth 
in regard to the world in general. I hope 
that 1 never miss an issue of PATHFIND- 
ns ws 

C. A. Wheeler 

Bucyrus, Ohio 

I am interested especially in your sci- 
entific articles relating to problems in-the 
field of biology and medicine, I enjoy your 


“Random Statistics” and “Science Facts.” 


Joseph Cushman 
dsbury Park, N. J. 
- a eee Sn a 
"MEMBER WHEN 


Grandpa depended entirely on the alma- 
nac as the basis for his weather prog- 
nostications? 

The entire family went to church in 
the road wagon every Sunday? 

Men wore celluloid collars? 

Boys got attended to in the old wood 
shed? 

The women folks went to quilting bees 

Such things as screened doors and win- 
dows were unknown? 

Sidewalks were made of boards? 

The only water supply had to be drawn 
from a well by a bucket on the end of a 
rope which was hauled up by a windlass? 


» 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





Start New Year Right 





Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
in This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new binder illus- 
trated above was made especially for PATH- 
FINDER by one of the largest manufacturers 
in America. It is light-weight yet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 
ing. It is roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 
nodates 52 complete issue No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch—just slip each 
copy into place, easily and quickly, and its 
there to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
arranging and preserving of your copies of 
PATHFINDER for fysure reference and insur- 
ing against lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


ideal Christmas Gift 


This handy binder will enable vou to refer 
instantly to all back issues and thus keep 
vour ‘‘world reference ijibrary,’”’ which PATH- 
FINDER really is, at your instant service. The 
price—which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is 81.25 for one binder: 82.25 for 
two: $3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
order today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 














Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


1] 3 YEARS $2. [| 


|} 0 YEARS $3 
RS 


Siieet, or Fie 6s... : 


ne Omen ere er 
—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg-—— Washington, D. C. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Corn Muffins 


Southerners still get a great kick 
out of Yankee recipes for cornbread 
because they invariably call for some 
kind of sweetening, and sometimes for 
a bit of white flour. And if you don’t 
believe cornmeal muffins can be-made 
without either, here is a genuine re- 
cipe from the South: 

Combine one cup buttermilk, half a 
teaspoon of baking soda, one egg, half 
a teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon 
shortening and enough cornmeal to 
make a batter not stiff nor runny. 
Bake in moderate oven and serve hot. 


Care of China a 


Those who are fortunate enough to 
get some sparkling new china for 
Christmas will want to preserve that 
sparkle—that newness as long as pos- 
sible, for nothing detracts more from 
an otherwise lovely dinner table than 
chinaware which has lost its sparkle 
and become dull and full of lines. 

Here are six helpful “do’s” on the 
care of china that were prepared. by 
one of the country’s most extensive 
dealers in chinaware: 

1) Wash or rinse 
after the meal. This 





china directly 
will go a long 


way toward preserving its luster. 


Patterns For Work And Play 


HAT? 2535 AK 


2645 





3003 
e 


= 





3008. Slip this wraparound on in a jiffy over your 
frocks, or wear it by itself as a housedress. Sizes 16 
to 48. Size 36, 334 yds. 39-in. fabric, 334 yds. pleating. 


2645. Shoulder interest and a sleek skirt are im- 
portant features of this all-occasion frock. Sizes 14 
to 42. Size 36, 34% yds. 39-in. fabric. Hat Pattern No. 
2535, one size, adaptable to any headsize, must be 
ordered separately. 


3384. Here’s that simple frock you'll wear about 
the house when you must be both attractive and ef- 
ficient. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 3%, yds. 39-in. fabric, 
% yd. contrasting, 2 yds. ruffling. 


2) Wash china in warm, not hot, 
water. 

3) Use only the purest soap, flakes 
or powder, 

4) Wash raised decorations—enam- 
el, gold, silver or embossing—with a 
soft brush. 

5) When storing china put felt pads 
between dishes to protect the glaze 
from scratching, 

6) Use cellophane covers over china 
not in daily use so that it will not get 
dusty and always will be ready for 
use—when special company drops in. 

BPE TE! OPP 





Cranberry Pie 


Cranberries lend themselves to pie 
making, just as do other berries. They 
make especially delicious crisscross 
pies. If you are looking for a real 
holiday treat for the family, try this 
recipe: 

© Ingredients: Four cups cran- 
berries, one and three-fourths cups 
sugar, three-fourths cup water, two 
egg whites, four tablespoons sugar, 
one pie shell (crust), four tablespoons 
quick tapioca, two tablespoons butter 
and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 

@ Directions: After boiling sugar 
and water for five minutes, add cran- 
berries and boil, without stirring, un- 


peep foe | 
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Gn vs 2710 


2710. Make this economical apron from a yard of 
fabric for yourself or for a gift. Sizes Small, Medium 
and Large. Requires 1 yd. 39-in. fabric, 6 yds. braid, 
in any size. 


2637. Simple and tailored, yet accented with un- 
usual details, this is a smart frock for all-day-long 
wear. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 2'2 yds. 54-in. fabric. 


2729. For a trim young figure we suggest this 
sleek easy-to-make jumper. Sizes 11 to 19 (29 to 37 
bust). Size 15, 24g yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 244 
yds. 54-in. for jumper. 
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til skins break. Cool, add tapioca, sal 
and butter. Let this mixture stand for 
15 minutes while making a nine-inch 
pie shell, rolled to one-eighth inch 
thick. Fill with the cranberry mix- 
ture, place lattice of pastry strip 
across top and bake in hot oven for 15 
minutes. Then reduce heat and bak: 
25 minutes longer at moderate heat. 








“Boiling’’ Eggs 

So far as is known, the first method 
of “cooking” eggs was that used by thy 
ancient Egyptians. They placed th« 
in a sort of sling in which the eggs 
were turned rapidly until heated to 
a certain point. Later, it was disc 
ered how to roast eggs in beds of ho 
coals. Today, perhaps the best knoy 
way of preparing eggs is by “boili 
Yet one should never really boil « 
egg, say the culinary experts. The 
claim the best “soft-boiled” eggs ar 
obtained by first bringing the water to 
a boil, reducing the heat until the wa 
ter is just below the boiling point, then 
putting in the eggs and leaving th: 
for from five to eight minutes, accord- 
ing to the taste of the consumer, 


Week’s Hints Sy: 


@ To keep salads from being 
“mushy” mix with a fork instead o! 
a spoon. 





@ Your cake will have a nicer ap- 
pearance if the boiled icing is not pul 
on until the cake is cold. 








2712. Your little girl will want a jumper, too. Make 
it this one with its princess lines and heart-shaped 
neckline. Sizes 4 to 14. Size 8, 1°, yds. 35-in. fabr 
for blouse: 1 yd. 54-in. for jumper. 






Each pattern 15 cents. Our Winter Fashion 
Book, including over 100 patterns, is just 15 cents 








—only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. 
Send for your copy now! Address the PATH- 
FINDER Pattern partment, 121 West 19th St., 
New York City. 
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q Overstirring and mixing causes 


muffins to rise in peaks and burst 
open, 
G To get all the juice out of a 


lemon, warm it before squeezing. 
@ Grease can be removed from an 
iron by rubbing corn meal over it. 


G For best results in spreading 
undwiches, the butter should be 
worked soft before attempting to 
ead, 


© You will find that fresh bread 
| cut easier if you heat the knife. 

€ Two heaping tablespoons of bak- 
oda added to the dishwater will 
remove all traces of fish odor from 


dishes. 





—Needle Designs 


Gay “Gifted” Ideas 


81—Flowers for the kitchen in single crochet. 
y potholders as these are always welcome. Even 
€ ner will find them easy to do. Full details are 

ied with the number. 
6813—Every youngster loves a kitten. This pretty 
looks well in a printed cotton. She measures 11 
finished Pull details dre included with the 

iber 








Complete instructions are included in each pat- 


tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 








HOME — 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Because Pathfinder is so much a 
part of hundreds of thousands of 
American homes, it plans to give this 
new feature regular departmental 
space—in the belief that it will render 
a distinct service to its almost 100 per 
cent home-owner subscribers.—Ed. 





Better Basements 


All home improvements, whether 
remodeling, redecorating, -or mere 
preservation, must be predicated on 
necessity, individual taste and family 
pocketbook or credit. And any such 
improvement must start somewhere— 
either in the basement, the attic, the 
kitchen or perhaps in the parlor. So 
this week our argument is on base- 
ments—better basements. 

Probably no term applicable to a 
part of the average American home 
can be used to designate more diver- 
gent conditions than the word base- 
ment or cellar, But whatever the 
condition of the average basement, 
there is generally room for improve- 
ments. Especially should the dark, 
damp, earthern-floored cellar be im- 
proved for the sake of family health. 
This can be done by the addition of 
windows, concrete walls and flooring, 
adequate drainage and safe, well 
lighted entrances. 

In cases where the home already 
has a basement that meets standard 
conditions it, too, can be improved 
by: (1) the installation of shelf space 
for the storage of provisions; (2) 
painting the walls; (3) installing laun- 
dry equipment, a new central heating 
plant and other modern plumbing. 
Moreover, new homes equipped with 
recreation rooms need not be the envy 
of owners of old type houses. Almost 
any dry basement can be partitioned 
off to provide a recreation room. Many 
people have built more spacious re- 
creation rooms into the basements of 
their old homes than are to be found 
in some new homes, 

Here are some random suggestions 
for fixing up such a room in your 
basement: Brick or concrete-block 
walls and the ceiling may be covered 
over with fiber board, 
knotty pine paneling, Linoleum may 
be glued to the cement floor, or the 
floor may simply be given two coats 
of deck paint. Shelves for magazines 
and toys, a few chairs and a game 
table or saw-horse table represent 
the minimum of furniture for such a 
rumpus room, 


Briefs 


@ Old window shades that have be- 
come faded can be renewed with two 
coats of flat wall paint, thinned with 
oil and applied quickly. 

e Although whitewash is not a sub- 
stitute for paint, the charm of old 
brick homes is sometimes enhanced 
by whitewashing. 
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For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. 





Saves Good Money. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable, ef- 
fective remedy for coughs due to colds. It’s 
so easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces ‘of 
Pinex, a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat 
and bronchial membranes, 

Then make a syrup Dy Stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved, It’s no trouble at all, 
and takes but a moment. No cooking needed, 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottie and add 
vour syrup. This makes a full pint of cough 
remedy, very effective and quick-acting, and 
you get about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and is very pleas- 
ant in taste. 

You’ll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
of coughs, giving you quick relief. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages. Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
you in every way. 


fFiGend YOoOW 
HiS FINE SUIT=— 


WillYou Wear It and Show!tto Friends? 


I need a reliable man in your town to wear fine made- 
to-measure, all-woo! DEMONSTRATING A a 
tise my famous Union ci othing—and take orders. 

can make up to $12.00 in a day. My line contains over 
150 quality woolens, all sensationa! values, guaranteed. 


CASH IN ON PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
You need ce or mo I 
required FRER. Write me today for PEEK detalia. = 


STONEFIELD, 1300 W. Harrison, Dept. usi0, Chicago 


“ie P OIL BURNER 


















ING 
WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or wooo 
Quick heat at owe of vaive— Slips inte Any STO 
ne GANSE or vonnace.” 







dirt, ery. 
Burne low- priced, bcoz flowin = La Pn 
no clog: nM 
SENT ON TRIAL force iC UNS ed 
efficiency, %&.* * a> : 
convenience ane economical oper - 
ation Write for 


TO AGENTS 
SPECIAL OFFER who + Gamenstvate and take orders. Won- 


derful Mone er Write a postal card will do 
UNITED FACTORIES, P- 750 coal Buliding Kansas City, Mo, 
ee 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. -—National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Road (Boys) Il yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos,—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, ae, Farming, 
yrs. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—True Romances, 1 yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States © ~ 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2 yrs. 
—Housechold Mac. 2 yrs. 
—Hunting & Fishing, 
2 yrs. 
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PRESENTING 
Walter F. George 


HEN President Roosevelt in 1938 
attempted to “purge” from Con- 
gress nearly 10 anti-New Deal Con- 
gressmen whom he considered a men- 
ace to his social objectives, not the 
least outstanding among his intended 
victims was scholarly Senator Walter 
F. George, Democrat of Georgia. 

Though George had “gone along’ 
with the New Deal on numerous meéas- 
ures, he had strongly opposed others, 
prominent among which was the Pres- 
ident’s Supreme Court Reorganization 
Bill. In 1938, he was up for renomi- 
nation, and the New Deal, angry at his 
defections, picked Lawrence Camp, 
U. S. district attorney for Atlanta, to 
run against him. 

During a speech in Georgia, the Pres- 
ident seized the opportunity to all but 
ask outright for George’s defeat. 
Though he called George, who had 
been serving in the Senate for 16 
years, “my old friend,” and “a gentle- 
man and a scholar,” the President de- 
clared he was no “liberal” and that 
he did not believe in the New Deal’s 
reform program. 

This “purge” attempt failed. In the 
three-way race for Georgia’s Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination — tanta- 
mount to election jn that solidly Demo- 
cratic state—George won easily, with 
Camp running a poor third after the 
then ex-Governor, Eugene Talmadge. 

Last week, fate had boosted George 
into a position where he could get 
revenge if he wanted it. The Senate 
had chosen him to succeed tthe late 
Key Pittman of Nevada as chairman 
of the powerful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, a committee on which 
George had served since 1928. 

Since this committee deals co-ordi- 
nately with treaties and other steps in 
Executive foreign policy, George could 
do much to embarrass the President, 
to return the 1938 “stab in the back.” 
But there was no indication last week 
that his conduct as chairman would be 
governed by a desire for revenge. 

It was true that George had bucked 
some of the Administration’s foreign 
policies as well as some of its domes- 
lic policies. In July, 1939, he was one 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee majority that voted against lift- 
ing the arms embargo in the Neutrality 
Act, despite the Administration’s plea 
that such a move might well prevent 
the threatening war in Europe. Dur- 
ing consideration of the Selective 
Service Bill, he attacked a “siren voice” 
spreading “hysteria of fear.” And he 
also criticized the President for engi- 
neering the destroyer-bases exchange 
with the British without asking Con- 
gressional approval. 

Nevertheless, it was reported last 
week that George, who classifies him- 
self as a “non-interventionist” rather 
than an “isolationist,” generally saw 
eye-to-eye with the President on cur- 
rent international questions, favoring 





, 


International 


Early Was Exonerated (col. 3) 


aid “short of war” to Britain and 
China, strong national defense, and im- 
pregnable protection of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Said George: 
“My policy will be to work in close 
harmony” with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. Later, he urged that U. S. 
factories be put on a war-time sched- 
ule to furnish more aid to Britain. 

A grey-haired, soft-spoken, rather 
formal Baptist, Walter Franklin George 
was born at Preston, Ga., 63 years 
ago next January 29. After attending 
Georgia elementary schools, he taught 
in them for two years before entering 
Baptist Mercer University, where he 
obtained a B. S. degree in 1900 and a 
law degree in 1901. Beginning law 
practice in Vienna, Ga., still his home, 
in 1901, he married Lucy Heard, a 
Vienna girl, in 1903. They have two 
grown sons, Heard Franklin, who has 
his own private business in Atlanta, 
and Marcus George, who is an ensign 
in the Naval Air Corps, now stationed 
in Puerto Rico. In Washington, the 
Georges live in the Mayflower Hotel. 

Like many other legislators, George 
used law as a springboard into politics. 
Starting out as a solicitor of the city 
court of Vienna, he eventually became 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, a post he held until 1922, 
when he was elected to the U. S. Sen- 
ate to fill an unexpired term. He was 
elected to a full term in 1926 and re- 
elected every six years thereafter. 

As a member of the upper house, 
George’s principal contribution has 
been a series of bills under which 
about $22,000,000 is appropriated an- 
nually for agricultural education, home 
economics, and manual training in the 
nation’s rural and village high schools. 
As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, he has done much to resist 
the use of the tax power to bring about 
redistribution of wealth. 

Though he likes to fish and hunt 
when at home, George’s major recrea- 
tion in Washington is listening to the 
radio. He listens by the hour and is so 
entranced by such programs as “Lum 
and Abner” and “Amos ’n’ Andy” that 
he often interrupts important conver- 
sations to hear them. 





PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


Finish was written to one unsavory 
campaign story last week when Pres- 
idential Secretary STEPHEN EARL\ 
received a letter exonerating him of 
all blame in the injury of JAMES MX. 
SLOAN, New York City Negro police 
man. Sloan was injured last Octobe: 
28, when Early reportedly jostled hi 
in trying to board President Roos: 
velt’s train. In his letter Sloan said hy 
had not acknowledged Early’s pr« 
ous apology for fear of his answe: 
being used as a “political tool” in t 
national election. 


* - * 










































































Speaking before the thirty-second 
National Intrafraternity Confere: 
at New York, WENDELL L. WI! 
KIE, defeated Republican President 
candidate, called upon the nation f 
a “dispassionate” discussion in pu! 
affairs. Later, after accepting two [ 
ternity awards, and broadcasting 
three-point program of Republi 
party .objectives, Willkie proposed 
toast “to the health and happiness 
the President of the United States. 


. - 7 


Add newly-married movie stars: Al 
Greenwich, Conn., actress LUCILL! 
BALL and DESI ARNAZ, stage a: 
screen player; at Beverly Hills, Calif, 
actor CHESTER MORRIS and M 
LILLIAN BARKER. In Hollywood, 
actress PAULETTE GODDARD dis 
closed what had long been believ 
—that she and actor CHARLI 
CHAPLIN were married. 


* * 
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It was Officially announced fri 
Nassau, Bahamas, that the Duke a 
Duchess of WINDSOR would arri 
in Miami, Fla., in mid-December. ‘I 
Duchess will enter a hospital for 
major dental operation. The Duk: 
journey to Miami will mark his firs! 
visit to the United States since !i 
came here as the Prince of Wales 
1924, 

Former U. S. Ambassador to Fran 
WILLIAM C. BULLITT, was report: 
“resting comfortably” in the Unive 
sity of Pennsylvania Hospital, whe 
he underwent treatment for an « 
malady. 

At the Savannah (Ga.) Air Base f 
U. S. Army Air Corps it was reveal 
that ELBERT HULL, cousin of Sta 
Secretary CORDELL HULL, had be: 
detailed to kitchen police duty. Sin ) 
his enlistment in the Air Corps, Hi 
has been known as “Little Corde! 


- * * 


Speaking before the New York C! 
Bar Association, Justice WILLIAM © 
DOUGLAS, of the U. S. Supreme Cour! 
declared there must not “grow up 
this country any second or third or 
fourth class of citizenship.” Douglas 
said such a “caste” 






“ 


system would leau 
away from democracy and into dic- 
tatorship. 
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“MAY THE JOY 


OF MY GIFY 
AST THROUGH THE YEAR” 


When you give PATHFINDER ¢o your friends this Christmas, you cannot foretell the 
vitally important and thrilling stories that will be presented next year on its pages. But of 
one thing you may be certain—your gift will be just as interesting, just as important, as 
the history of this fast ever-changing world each week can make it. When you give a 
PATHFINDER subscription for Christmas, your gift is virtually the whole world of 1941 
between two covers. No gift you might select, regardless of cost, could possibly be so 
gratefully appreciated and so long remembered as 52 issues of PATHFINDER. 


It will cost you but little to give your best friends a subscription to PATHFINDER 
this Christmas. And too, you can get your own renewal, as well as your gift subscriptions 


ata SPECIAL REDUCED RATE by ordering them together now. 


ONE l-year subscription $1.00 
TWO l-year subscriptions $1.50 
THREE |-year subscriptions $2.00 
FIVE or more subscriptions 60 CENTS EACH 


BINDER GIFT RATES—One Binder $1.25; Two for $2.25; Three or More $1.00 Each 
A Beautiful Greeting Card Announcing Your Gift 


is included with each gift subscription without additional cost to you and will be mailed 
in your name for Christmas delivery. Cards will be sent to you if you prefer. 


HANDY ORDER FORM OOOO 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

I enclose $...... for the following gift subscriptions to PATHFINDER. 

GIP i a Sak PE fe 20k Os oelee gt < Ocens ove chy co aw bok ees OA a0 4 
EG ids SRA ae KU eth ch © his + Bd sgt WE eo wo TU0's Obs ens a deed eee eke 
ge Se SR Os Cesuscudenetso ty sa . wearer. 

Ole RS a ee oe eee ee eee PO eee ere 
Se 5 ets ee rs 3s Wades gd Halen te ee Fea ce ous Pane kx rales Dae een en 
RR ae Sar, i eee ee sip Se 6's Ale Sta BA 


Street ... i ae pg bihdlcs Sie Reed x Ti as & a igginsch ae weete toad atius 
Post Office ........ chs 0 nels P00 sao 0 os « A. das eves 


Additional names may be enciosea on a separate sheet of paper) 
CHECK HERE T7] if your remittance includes your own 
subscription, either new or renewal. 
Renewals will be entered to begin whenever present subscription expires) 
EY ‘PGs Si fo ow debs ns won tks ceo Ne cleewed mhelseadv eal 


ss tie Ee a a wel ele baie Sema tie ar eRe 
EE Se Se eee See ee TS es ne a Eg RS ee ag a ahi 


Gift Cards will be sent in your name unless you instruct otherwise—Mail Your Order NOW 


What Readers Say 
About PATHFINDER 
As A Christmas Gift 


“May your Christmas be as happy as your 
gift of a PATHFINDER subscription has 
made ours.” 


“I think of you folks every week when f 
read my PATHFINDER and of your kindness 
in sending it to me.” 


“The subscription price does not quite pay 
for all the good | get from PATHFINDER so 
|! am writing to thank you for the interest- 
ing magazine you are giving us.” 


“PATHFINDER is the only periodical ! take 
that I feel is absolutely honest, unprejudiced 
and uninfluenced.”’ 


“Your style of writing gets under the 
reader's skin and stays there. 


“I want to thank you for informing me 
that my PATHFINDER subscription has been 
renewed. Nothing could bring me more 
cheer at this Christmas time.” 


“PATHFINDER is more trustworthy than 
any other magazine | know. I like your 
attitude toward the Bible, religion and the 
government. it’s the perfect gift.” 


“I was at an important state meeting the 
other day and PATHFINDER was quoted time 
and again and mention made of how fair it 
looks at the most delicate things.”’ 


“The editor of PATHFINDER has the cour- 
age of his convictions—the ability to know 
and tell the truth about what is going on. 
| appreciate the subscription you gave me.” 


“PATHFINDER is so full of the latest and 
most interesting news; it’s worth far more 
than the price asked for it.” 


“In a paragraph or two PATHFINDER 
covers a subject that the papers take front 
page headlines plus a column or two of 
reading to tell about.’’ 


“I have found information in PATHFINDER 
that I didn’t come across in | other publi- 
cation, and | read all the weekly magazines 
and several of the monthiies.” 


“You are publishing an exceptional paper. 
it is truly the most appreciated of all my 
Christmas gifts.” 


“Approximately twenty-five periodicais 
come to my office and of all of them ! read 
PATHFINDER first. it is one of the best 
magazines for the amount charged.” 
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MEXICO— 


(Continued from page 4) 


the railroads and oil wells, and the 
peasants. But it is for his socializa- 
tion—or nationalization—of two re- 
sources that Cardenas stands out. 
They are land and oil. 

Under the 1917 Constitution, it was 
declared the policy of the government 
to break up the haciendas (large land 
holdings) and parce! them out to the 
peasants. Between 1915-34, about 25,- 
000,000 acres were so distributed. Be- 
tween 1934, when Cardenas came to 
power, and 1939, some 46,000,000 acres 
were parcelled out, (The expropriated 
properties will supposedly be paid for 
in Mexican bonds, of which Ameri- 
cans hold $10,000,000 worth). 

Because individual peasants had 
neither the resources nor the knowl- 
edge to use the land to the best pur- 
pose, Cardenas’ policy was to estab- 
lish huge government advised and 
government financed collective farms, 
or ejidos. Whether-or not these col- 
lectives have been an agricultural 
success is hotly disputed within and 
without Mexico. Against the known 
fact that Mexican production of such 
staples as corn, beans and wheat went 


.into a sharp nose dive after the big 


land distribution program went into 
effect, proponents of the policy point 
out that any radical change is bound 
to be disturbing at first. They add that 
production of these staples has been 
rising every year for the past few 
years. And they point out that under 
the new regime the education and 
medical care of the peasants has im- 
proved. 

The 1917 Constitution also national- 
ized Mexico’s subsoil wealth, declar- 
ing only the state could hold per- 
petual title to it, though temporary 
concessions might be granted. After 
a dispute over wages and the right of 
workers to name _ sub-executives—a 
dispute in which the oil companies re- 
fused to bow to a decision of the 
Mexican Supreme Court — Cardenas 
nationalized the oil properties. 

This was a strain on Good Neigh- 





International 


Wallace: “Good Neighbor” Envoy 





International 


Cardenas: First to Serve Full Term 


Many believed the U, S. 
should take strong measures. Secre- 
tary Hull, however, admitted that 
Mexico had the right to “exercise its 
sovereign power.” But he pointed out 
that “international law .. . requires 
compensation representing fair, as- 
sured and effective value” to the 
former owners. So far one company, 
the Sinclair interests, have agreed on 
compensation. 

These and many other problems 
will now beset Mexico’s new Presi- 
dent. Calm-tempered, with a gift for 
conciliation to match his martial abil- 
ity (like all top Mexican politicians, 
he was “born in the Revolution”), 
slightly more conservative than his 
predecessor, Camacho may have been 
picked by Cardenas as just the man 
to follow his six years of quick social- 
ism. Since Camacho, unlike many 
Mexican generals, has made no for- 
tune from the Army, he is also as hon- 
est as Cardenas. Oue brilliant feat 
during his term as Defense Minister 
was to make the Army a vast school 
in which soldiers could even win 
college degrees. 

Some time before his inauguration, 
Camacho gave Mexicans some indica- 
tion of whai course he might take. He 
declared that he would have no Com- 
munists in his government—a slap at 
some followers of Camacho’s friend 
and one-time schoolmate, Lombardo 
Toledano, boss of the C. T. M., Mex- 
ico’s big labor union. 

Camacho declared at his inaugural 
that now that Mexico’s “unfair rich 
class” was checked, “every legitimate 
profit” must be protected, “to convert 
to power and economic splendor the 
abundant resources Mexico possesses.” 
He again expressed good will toward 
the U. S, at a reception given by Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels and Wal- 
lace, asking Wallace to convey his 
“deep friendship for the United States.” 

As Camacho begins his term of of- 
fice, Americans will watch with inter- 
es this conduct of Mexico’s drive to 
win a better livelihood for all her 
people. Meantime, we are assured that 
Camacho plans to weld Mexico firmly 
into the All-American front. 


borliness., 
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HOBBIES 


This year Christmas week, Decem- 
ber 25 to January 1, will also be Na 
tional Hobby Week. According to an 
announcement by The Hobby Guild o! 
America, the holiday season was chos 
en for this observance because it j 
the one week of the year in whic! 
adults and children alike have plen| 
of leisure time to devote to such acti, 
ities. Slogan of the week is: “Ado; 
a Hobby for the New Year.” 


7 * 7 











If you are looking for a new or 
usual hobby for the New Year, h 
are some suggestions that will |} 
you busy and entertained in \ 
spare time: (1) Collect anything | 
usually shaped, that is, anything 
of the ordinary or not normal. (2) ( 
lect miniatures — dishes, furnit 
dolls, vases, candlesticks, toy d: 
and so on. (3) Make useful and o1 
mental things out of match sticks, | 
cans, he letters they put in alpha) 
soup (one high school lad we kn: 
makes attractive bar pins by glu 
these letters, arranged to spell 
names of his friends and classmat: 
on narrow strips of wood and tl 
varnishing over letters and woo 
and ornamental gourds. 


. * * 


“I defy you to name anything co 
mon, such as hammer, nail, cucumb 
tomato, toast, or coffee, for whi 
there is not a postoffice of the sa 
name.” This is the challenge ma 
by Fred G. Richardson, of Watertow 
Mass., after collecting odd and unusu 
postmarks as a hobby for years. \J 
Richardson has hundreds of postcar: 
mailed to him from such places 
these: Ace, Tex.; King, N. C.; Queen, 
Pa.; Jack, Ala., and Joker, W. Va. Hi: 
also likes to combine the cards so 
to get phrases such as, Ima and Nui! 
both in New Mexico; or Just (N. ( 
Sweet (Ida.), Sixteen (Mont.). 

eo 

Found is the camel that will pass 
through the eye of an ordinary need| 
It is one of a collection of miniatur: 
owned by Jack Norworth, a form: 
vaudeville actor. This infinitesim 
camel, together with a two-inch wor! 
ing model of a typewriter and son 
50,000 other valued miniatures, w« 
displayed at the American Expositi: 
of Miniatures, sponsored by the Am« 
ican Hobby Federation and held 
Sachs Auditorium in New York, Th 
show was officially opened with t 
firing of the “smallest cannon in 1 
world,” a solid bronze model on! 
three-quarters of an inch long, 


ae 





BOOKS 


We can secure for you any Ameri 
book or magazine in print. Just send 
check or money-order to cover the regu 
retail price. If price is unknown, send 
and we will refund the difference, if a: 
We pay postage anywhere in the U. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 
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$11, 500.00 IN PRIZES ror 260 READERS! 


rt eee enucation IN GREAT “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 


QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK 


Question No, 3 


WHO PRESIDED OVER THE CONVENTION THAT DREW 
UP THE CONSTITUTION IN 1787? 


1. James Madison 4. Alexander Hamilton 
John Jay 5. Patrick Henry 
George Washington 6. Gouverneur Morris 


Question No. 4 


WHICH WAS THE LARGEST AMERICAN CITY WHEN 
THE CONSTITUTION WAS ADOPTED ? 


i. New York 4. Newark 
2. Boston 5. Philadelphia 
3. Washington 6. Providence 


WHEN ENTERING THIS WEEK 
START HERE WITH NO. 1 AND 2 


Question No. 1 


WHO WAS THE BRITISH GENERAL 
AT THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA ? 


l. Burgoyne 4. Gage 
2. Howe 5. Benedict Arnold 
3. Cornwallis 6 Pulaski 


Question No. 2 


WHAT IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE ? 


law of the United States, 
\ part of the Constitution. 

treaty between the United States and South American 
republics. 

statement of United States policy. 

“gentlemen’s agreement” between the United States and 
European powers. 

part of the Treaty of Ghent which ended the War of 1812 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


“KNOW AMERICA” Contest is open to all PATHFINDER read- 
Ss except employees or members of their families. 
e contest shall consist of 50 questions on the history and civil 
vernment of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run 
11 consecutive weeks beginning with the issue of December 7 
vo questions each week for ten weeks and all 50 questions 
i the 11th week. 
Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
¢ the best or most appropriate answers to the 50 questions and 
ierwise complying with the rules. Contestants submitting the 
xt most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order 
their correctness. 
order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
end in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
a total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances 
contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
eatise dealing with U. S. history and the Constitution. 


cannot take into account answers without signed names or 
lresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails 
entering the contest the contestant agrees to accept as final the 
isions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 
event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
il ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
irded. 
not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 
v inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of 
ntest, will be acknowledged. 
ntestant may send in any number of sets of duly qualified 
swers and each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual 
iy Win more than one prize. If submitting more than one set ol 
swers, the contestant is required to keep them distinct by desig- 
iting them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” “Set 3” etc. Each submitted set 
ill entitle the contestant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 








entered our great “KNOW AMERICA” Contest?’ If 

you entered last week, when the contest opened, 
you’re on your way. If not, you can enter right now— 
today—and be even with every other contestant. 


This great educational contest consists of 50 questions 
on the History of the United States, civil government and 
the Constitution. It lasts only 12 weeks. Last week the 
first pair of questions appeared. This week you will find 
No. 3 and No. 4 for those already entered. And we are 
reprinting No. land No. 2for YOU, if you aren’t already in. 

Merely set down in the coupon below the answers you 
select for the four questions on this page; send them in 
with 20 cents in coin, and you're a full-fledged contestant. 
Be careful. Most of the suggested answers are wrong. 
There is only one best or most appropriate answer. It’s 
your job to try to select that. So dig out your history 
and get to work. 


FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH CAN BE 
YOURS IN A FEW WEEKS—IF YOUR SET OF SOLU- 
TIONS IS BETTER THAN ANY OTHER. Read the prize 
list. Notice that the first six cash prizes are DOUBLED 
for winnners who enter during the first five weeks . . 
DOUBLED, remember. 

Soon after your entry has been received, we shall send 
you a handsome and comprehensive treatise to assist you. 
The first 20 contest questions will be on history; the last 
30 on the Constitution and civil government. So you 
will have plenty of time to study up on later questions— 
IF YOU ENTER NOW. 

Fortune CAN be yours in this great contest. Education 
in the story and basic Constitution of our country is 
SURE to be yours. 

Strike for your share of $11,500.00 which can be won 
by 260 readers. Strike for the Grand Prize of $4,000.00 
by entering TODAY. 


STRIKE NOW FOR THAT $4,000.00 


Ta big question with you this week is—have you 


For winners 
who 

enter early 
GRAND PRs . veces chew sets $2,000.00 $4,000.00 
EE Fels co 0 occ dane eden 1,200.00 2,400.00 
>, «5, RN Pe SRE P35" 800.00 1,600.00 
IY cs. J0 c auaaeae 500.00 1,000.00 
Pee 0 ck ewer ce cwbenabae 300.00 600.00 
hy Ee errs ye 100.00 200.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ......... 200.00 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ......... 500.00 500.00 
200 Prizes @ $5 .....ccccece 1,000.00 1,000.00 


—USE THIS COUPON—NOW— 


SU ECRROEREOEEREOEORCEROSEOOOERORR EER EOEREOSERERROESEPERES DOCTREEEEE SORE T ERTS EEEREROREREDOSEHRERESFeOTEeT THe eeeEEEODETS f-, 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 10 Cents in Coin if You 
Entered Last Week; With 20 Cents When Entering This Week. 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write clearly the number in the little square. 


For Question For Question 
oO. No. 1 I Select oO. No. 2 I Select 
Answer No. Answer No. 
For Question [7 For Question | 
oO. No. 3 I Select oO. No. 4 I Select 
Answer No. Answer No. 
PONG Ss Se eck s ccas Va eee eeehe cescovcerecdsedeceuee 


WEGUGOS vic Fokcsc cc sn cpabestewreveves cece: coevesevaeeee 


COWS OF: GARG oi0's0 0:6 Cate MRead 2 i eres crapegacds State ..... 


Titi iii iii ttt oe 


Mail to Contest Manager, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


eS oe ae ee eee eee & 


’ puevooensonerecsnnenanenssncnscesssennesnnsnensnsnvenssesecsesesesscnceseauscssesencscnssesseosssonssveosesseneeeseane® 


You may remit 10 cents with each wookty coupon for the first ten 
weeks ($1.00) and then send $1.50 when all 60 questions appear. Or 
you may remit in full, $2.50, now and remit no more during entire 
contest. Many think ihe latter method the more convenient. 
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Drawing Puzzle 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows just how to draw the con- 
tinuous-line figure jn last week’s draw- 
ing puzzle. To let 


you in on the 
secret the lines 
have been left 
open at all the 


angles so it is easy 
to follow. After 
you. have learned 
the directions, a 
little practice will enable you to dash it 
off rapidly, closing all gaps and mak- 
ing the finished sketch look exactly 
like the one shown last week. Try it. 


How Many F’s? 


Among the many popular question 
and answer stunts for parties is this 
one of the F’s which appeared in these 
columns several years ago and which 
we are repeating by special request. 
Explain to your guests that you are 
going to read them a sentence; that 
you will read the sentence just once 
and as soon as you have finished read- 
ing they are to jot down on a slip of 
paper the number of F’s in the sen- 
tence. The one important rule is that 
they are to count the F’s just once and 





Dog Training 





Give a Course in Manners 


An intelligent posting dog—what a shame if his 
owner shouldn’t know how to train him properly! 

It’s so simple to teach the manners a well-bred dog 
should know. Give—in easy stages—this course of 
lessons: 1—Come, 2—Sit, 3—Lie down, 4—Speak, 5— 
Lead with a leash, 6—Lead without a leash, 7— 
Retrieve, 8—Carry, 9—Shake hands. 

Your pet learns quickly if you use the same words 
each time you give a command, use also the same 
tone of voice. And only one person should train your 


A healthy dog really enjoys his training. Guard 
his well-being with a diet giving a proper amount of 
meat, a dog’s natural food. Be quick to recognize ail- 
ments such as distemper. 

In our 32-page booklet, an authority on dogs gives 
complete directions for diet and grooming, for recog- 
nizing, treating ailments. Tells how to train your 
dog, teach clever tricks. 


Send 15c in coin for your copy of “How To 
Choose and Care For Your Dog’’ to PATHFIND- 
= — SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York 

y N.Y. 


a following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 


No. “AA’’—“Four Designs For Painting On 
Glass.”’ 


No. 118—‘‘Good Table Manners.” 


PASTIME and SMILES 








not go back and count them again. 
Here is the sentence: 

Federal fuses are the result of years 
of scientific study combined with the 
experience of years. 

Quick, now, how many F’s are there 
in that sentence? Of course, there are 
six. And here is how to grade the 
answers: all six, perfect; five, excel- 
lent; four, above average; three, aver- 
age, and two, below average, 

eS = 


7 

Brain Teaser 

Suppose Mussolini’s desperate sol- 
diers in Albania suddenly found that 
the only oil they had for their tanks 
and tractors was in one big drum, 
which was lying on its side, and the 
oil in it was nine inches deep. If the 
drum was 42 inches in diameter and 
five feet long, how many gallons of oil 
would Il Duce’s soldiers have for im- 
mediate use? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The farmer 
paid $6,408 for the first farm and $5,112 
for the second. 

ee 


Smiles 


Bimms—Do you think a dollar goes 
as far as it used to? 

Simms—Oh, much farther. In fact, 
mine all go so far they never get back. 





I.iza—The nerve of dat lady, offerin’ 
me $8 a week to do her wash. 

Sambo-——What does she think yo’ all 
is, a college graduate? 


Two somewhat intoxicated gentle- 
men were standing rear the water’s 
edge when one lost-his balance and 


felt in. “Help! Help!” he called, as 
he floundered about. “I can’t swim a 
stroke.” 


“Whash you hollerin’ about?” asked 
the other. “You gotta fine chansh t’ 
learn, ain’t you?” 


Tom—You ought to brace up and 
show your wife just who is boss 
around your house. 

Gill—I don’t have to. 
knows. 


She already 


Frank—There is nothing that can 
surpass the warmth of a woman’s love. 

Jack—Oh, ves there is—the heat of 
her temper. 


Bank Clerk—Why does a person al- 
ways lower his voice when asking 
for a loan? 

Cashier—I suppose it’s for the same 
reason he raises it when he doesn’t 
get it. 

Johnnie—Did the noise we made 
when I[ took you home last night worry 
your folks? 


Gladys—Oh, no. It was the silence. 


PATHFINDER 


























Emogene—When I grow up, mummy, 
will I have a husband like Daddy? 
Mother—Yes, dear. 
Emogene—And if I don’t get married, 
will I be an old maid like Aunt Christy? 
Mother—Yes, dear. 
Emogene—We women certainly have a 
tough time, don’t we mummy? 













































Dorothy—Oh, Jim! Just listen 
Sonny crow. 
Jim—Humph! Id crow 


were the boss of this house. 


too if | 


Lawyer—Do you think that y: 
writing will live on after you? 

Editor—That isn’t what worries 
What I want to know is will my w: 
ing keep me living on before [ go 


Davis—Did you have any luck o 
your hunting trip? 

Randall—l’ll say 
ducks. 

Davis—Were they wild? 

Randall—No, but the farmer wh 
owned them was. 


I did. I shot 17 


Naval Recruit—Captain, what shall 
I do if I get seasick? 

Captain—Don’t you 
that. You'll do it. 


worry aboul 


Little Mary—I’ll bet you can’t guess 
what sister said about you just befor: 
you came in? 

Dinocan—I haven’t 
Mary. 

Little Mary—Oh, you guessed it |! 
very first time. 


a single ic 





NAME O’HOWLS 
Solomon AXELROD of New York 

has invented a noiseless alarm wris! 

watch—when it strikes the hour a litt! 


hammer taps the wearer on the wris! 

Dr. ROYAL PAYNE is a physician | 
Northern Minnesota. 

Bill GAY, Bill JOLLY and Bil! 
MERRY used to reside within a fe\ 
blocks of each other in Bay City, Mich. 

ICEY SUMMERS used to live in a 
small town in Alabama and _ boar« 
with Mrs. SHIVVERS. 

READ & WRIGHT conducted a rea! 
estate business in Beverly Hills, Cal. 

The APPLE families are well know» 
in St. Paris, Ohio. 
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F YOU seek truth, you will not seek 
| to gain a victory by every possible 
means; and when you have found truth, 

uu need not fear being defeated. 

EPICTETUS 

People are generally better persuaded by 

e reasons which they have themselves 
discovered than by those which have come 

» the minds of others. 

—PASCAL 


* * 


With ready heart that faced his work like 
play, 
And joyed to find it greater every day. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE 


* * 7 


1 common stock of intellectual en- 
1ent should not be difficult of access 
use of the economic position of him 
» would approach it. 

JANE ADDAMS | 


ae } 


.indness is aways an evidence of great- 
Malice is the property of a small 

If anyone is glad you are here, you 

e not lived in vain. 
GEORGE F. HOFFMAN 


* * * 


It's always dreary weather in countryside or | 
town, 

When you wake and find the corners of your 
mouth turned down. 

There’s joy a-plenty in this world, to fill 
life’s silver cup | 

If youll only keep the corners of your 
mouth turned up. | 


—ANON 





* * * 


e thoughts that come often unsought, | 
as it were, drop into the mind, are 
monly the most valuable of any we 
e, and therefore should be secured, be- 
e they seldom return again. | 
LOCKE | 
5 et a 
ziness grows on people; it begins in 
vebs, and ends in iron chains. The 
¢ business a man has to do, the more 
able to accomplish; for he learns 
onomize his time. 
Judge HALE 
eae’ 
You can do as much as you think you can, 
it you’ll never accomplish more; 
ind if youre afraid of yourself, young 
man, 
little for you in store. 
For failure comes from the inside first, 
ind its there, if you only knew it, 
But you can win, though you tackle the 
worst, 
lf you feel that you’re going to do it! 
Dr. FRANK CRANE 


* * * 





; 
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is better to employ our minds in sup- 


ting the misfortunes which actually 
ppen, than in anticipating those which 
happen to us. 
—La ROGHEFOUCALD 


VINE AT HOLLYWOOD BLVD 
TWO GUESTS ONE PREECE 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. 


you sell or exchange? 
4 profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—6G0 cents a word; minimum ten 


words. Each initial and group 


of figures, aS well a3 eacli part of Lie name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS: Sell Classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Highest 

commissions. Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry!! 

Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MAGNETIC SPONGE draws dirt from clothing. ~ Used 

like brush. Saves drycleaning Slick discovery. 
Samples sent on trial. Write “‘Inventor,”’ 134 Kris- 
tee Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 


SELL BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS from 

home, store, auto. Shoes 15c—Men’s Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Fre« 
Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250 VV Jef- 
ferson, Chicago. 





ASTROLOGY 


ZOSTAR predicts accurately. Astrology- -Card method 
by famous Hollywood Astrologer. $1.10 Postpaid. 
Send order to: The Anthony Ariel Productions, 1114 


East Eighth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN NOW CALLING ON FARMERS, poultry raisers! 

Materially increase your income taking orders for 
Big Boy Chicks, ‘‘America’s Finest.’’ Full or part 
time basis. Backed by extensive National advertising 
Restricted territory franchise includes the famous 
Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Get details immediate]; 
iad State Hatcheries, 234 Jefferson, 
Illinois 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! New methods 
and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 





Springfield 


profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 
Colorado. 


GENUINE Barbecued Frankfurters Formula (dime). 
Davis, Box 1484-PF, Clarksburg, W. Va 
___ CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 
ARE YOU SUFFERING? Piles, Fistula, Stomach and 
Colon sufferers—write today for large 122-page 
book. Sent Free. Describes mild method used in our 
Clinic. Thousands of references. Many from your 
section. McCleary Clinic, 2482 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, M¢ 
CLOTHING FOR SALE 
CLOTHING BARGAINS! Ladies’, Men's Winter Coat 
fur trimmed, plain—$2.50; silk dresses 10c; suits 
shoes, army clothes. Slightly used and new me: 
chandise. Send postcard for Free Catalog! Eunice 
197 Division St., Dept. E31, New York 
200 CLOTHING BARGAINS—Overcoats, fur coats, 
suits, dresses. Army shoes $1.18. Free Catalog 
Farmers’ Mail Order House, 75-X Grand Street, New 
York 
SILK DRESSES—10c. Ladies’ Coats—75c. Many 
other Bargains. Clothing, Hats, Shoes Free Cat- 
alog. Fairmount. 160-P.R. Monroe Street, New York. 
COINS WANTED 
SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID—Catalogue 10c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y 
DENTAL PLATES 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE Dr. Carmichael’s Dental 
Plate Cleanse! Keeps mouth fresh, plates clean, 
sparkling. Russel] Co., Dept. P, 920 S. Plower &t., 
Los Angeles 











see DIET ‘ 
TRY OUR 18 DAY REDUCING DIET 

ations effective principle. Price $1.00 
Columbia. Missouri 

EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION au 

PRINCIPLES Human Science understandingly applied 

assures Dynamic personality, freedom from disease, 
successful future. Literature. Institute Human Tech- 
nology Incorporated, Dallas, Texas. 

ca _ FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 

Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. De le 
crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
literature and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 

SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Proofed 

silk hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
T-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and ‘up to $22 a week 

selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept 
R-28. Cincinnati, O. 

FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, ETC. __ 

LENSES—Quality Assortment. Slight imperfections 

Various focal lengths and diameters. fteen for 
$1.00 postpaid. Money back guarantee. American 
Lens Company, 324 North Mayfield. Chicago. 

GAMES 


GIRL’S—SANTA invented 10 new 


-Food combin- 
Dr. Henson, 

















games. 
Selling fast. 
10 games packed in big box 50c postpaid Santa’s Fac- 
tory, Branch, Wisconsin 

GENEOLOGY 


GUTHRIE AND ALLIED FAMILIES, now, quickly 


BOY'S, 
Plenty excitement for young and old 


Laurence R. Guthrie, Poolesville. Maryland. 

; HOME RECORDINGS a 

MAKE RECORDS AT HOME on your own phonograph 
Complete outfit including 6 two-sided blank records 

only $2.98. Teradio, Inc., 302 Broadway, N. Y. City 


INSTRUCTION 


MEMORY, Y, CONCENTRATION SECRETS revealed by 
Ripley’s Mental Marvel, $1.00. Lord, Box 77, Port 
Townsend, Wash. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, unpatented. Mr. 
Ball, U-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


$6.95 























__ MALE HELP W ANTED 


MAKE BIG I MONEY ‘Demonstrating amaziu Handy- 

man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings; 
stretches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; 
dandy auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, _ 
with 3-ton power, Write. Harrah, Dept. M-32, Bloom 
field. Indiana. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
WANTED—Manuseripts, poems, songs for 


publica- 
tion. Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth ‘Avenue, 
New York. 


MEDICAL 


FATHERS— Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are s 
of a serious explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild end 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Pree—a postcard request will bring your Pree 


se 


Booklet of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford. Kansas. ; 
GALLBLADDER DISORDERS—Sufferers, write for 


free booklet explaining my palliative treatment. 
Praised, recommended by hundreds. Doctor Paddock, 
Desk 90, Box 5805, Kansas City, Mo. 
______—‘ MISCELLANEOUS me 
“SWEET ADELINE,” Unusual Cat “Chorus” Photo- 
graph. Delights Animal Lovers, Children, Etc. Un- 


mounted—Small 15c (Framed 25c), 5"" x 7°’ 50c, 8’’ 
10” $1.00. Lioyd Miller, 4421 N. LaCrosse, Chicago. 


a 


LONELY? WATCHING FOR MAILMAN? Subscribe 
“Peckman Letters." $4 yearly. -FPree information. 
Box 175, McKeesport, Penna. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 503, 
Melrose, Mass., for surprising free book. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GUITARS! Pearlette Electric Hawaiian Guitar com- 

plete with Leatherette Amplifier $39.50. Send lic 
for 40 Page Catalog including 50 Hawaiian Guitar 
Tunings. National Guitars, 408 So. Peoria Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 








ee 1 MAR NEEDLEWORK at 
EARN $10.00 weekly embroidering; stamp brings de- 
tails. Seaboard, 2166-N East 3rd. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_____sC NURSES’ TRAINING 5 ee, 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practica) 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
zo School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, PA-11 
Elyria, Ohio. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE PEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A & great 

big 200-page book with 400 illustrations, wel) print- 
ed and bound. A complete history of the first year of 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 postpaid. Record 
Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS— Don't delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure ‘“‘Patent Guide’’ and “Record of 
Invention” form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write ence A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OM37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D . 
INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 
protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-F Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
547-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
245. Washi n, D. C. 


PECANS 


PAPER SHELL PECANS 10 ibs. . delivered #4. 00. Wo- 
mack Co., 1231 West 4, Oklahoma City. 


_____— PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight Bn- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. ay’s Photo Shop, Box 
870-F. LaCrosse. Wis. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. PF, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn = et 
WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 

thers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago. Cu. 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mcleil, 

Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. Calif. 




















aac rae TRAPPERS 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: 
Bunch System. Welch, Minn 
YARNS 


Results guaranteed. 


YARNS: RUG AND KNITTING; Free samples; direc- 
tions. Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns. Buy 
direct; save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box &., Har- 


mony, Maine. 


























































































& WORLD 


FULL-COLOR 





been possible outside of museums and private 
lections. 
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like for a fraction of the cost. 


paper. 


mounted, for 50 cents each. The entire group 
be bought for $6.00—12% cents apiece. 


possible for PATHFINDER readers to have 


entire set at this record low price. 


HENDRICK WILLEM VAN LOON 


gram. 


university presidents, 21 museum 


art authorities. 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


Homer Bahama Tornado 
Eakins Lady With a Setter 
Cassatt Mother and Child 
. Benton Lassoing Horses 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Da Vinci Mona Lisa 
Titian Duke of Ferrara 
Michelangelo Creation of Adam 
Raphael Madonna Tempi 


RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 













Breughel Peasant Wedding 
Holbein Anne of Cleves 
Durer View of Trent 
Massays Banker and His Wife 
BAROQUE PAINTING 

El Greco View of Toledo 
Caravaggio The Lute Player 
Lorrain The Ford 
Velasquez Infanta Margarita in Red 
PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 
Vermeer Young Woman With a Water Jug 
Hals The Bohemian Girl 
Rembrandt The Noble Slav 
Rubens Fox and Wolf Hunt 
ENGLISH PAINTING 

Turner Grand Canal, Venice 
Bonington Sea Coast 


Gainsborough .. Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott 
Reynolds Colonel George Coussmaker 


These offers are for a limited time only and are 


2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 







30c — 


(REGULAR EDITION ) 4 


Return the | 
coupon with []) 

| your selection $1 | Van 
at once. Please send my order postpaid to the address below: 





Reproductions of those that could have 
been bought cost anywhere from $2 to $50 apiece. 
Now by a special arrangement. with the National 
Committee for Art Appreciation the publishers of 
PATHFINDER bring to you as many of them as you 


Measuring approximately 11 x 14 inches, they are 
lithographed in six color process on luxurious art 
They may be ordered in single prints, 
mounted for 30 cents each; or the de luxe edition, 


Economy 
in handling and shipping unbroken sets make it 


is: honorary chairman of this art pro- 
Its. national sponsors include 23 
offi- 
cials, and dozens of other educators and 





REPRODUCTIONS FOR ONLY 
IDEAL FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


To see many of these wonderful paintings in the 
full beauty of their original colors has never before 


col- 


un- 


may 


the 





-YOURS 


12\4c APIECE 


FREE 


with each complete set 
of 48 pictures: 


12 LESSONS IN ART APPRE- 
CIATION, including biograp! 
cal sketches of all 48 artist 
represented, criticism of the 
werk, and black and white 1 
productions of many other | 
tures by each artist. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO, 
made especially for the pre 


vation of the pictures in | 
collection, and 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, 
a brand new book by Hend: 
Willem Van Loon written es; 
cially for the National C« 
mittee for Art Appreciati 
Ltd. This book cannot 
bought in book stores. It ca 
be secured only as part of t 
Art Appreciation Course sp: 
sored here jointly by PAT! 
FINDER and the National Con 
mittee for Art Appreciati 
Ltd. 


Note the complete list of masterpieces now 
offered our readers at astoundingly low cost: 


FRENCH ROCOCO 


Boucher Mme. De Pompadour 
Greuze Broken Eggs 
Fragonard Girl With a Marmot 
Watteau Le Mezzeti 
CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 
David Mlle..Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
Delacroix Hamlet and Horatio 
Corot A Wheelwright’s Yard at 
the Side of the Sein« 
Millet Autumr 
REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM 
Courbet After the Hunt 
Daumier Third Class Carriage 
Monet The Seine Near Argenteuil 
Degas Two Dancers 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
Renoir By the Seashor 
Cezanne The Blue Vase 
Van Gogh The Draw Bridg¢ 
Gauguin Tahitian Wom 
20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN 
Matisse Odalisque 
Picasso Motherhood 
Derain The Blue Oak 


Franz Marc 


The Blue Hors¢« 


20TH CENTURY AMERICAN 


Curry 
Wood 
Kent 
Corbino 


available 


Line Stor 
Arbor Day 
Winter Scen 
Flood Deta 
to reade 


only PATHFINDER 


Seca FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL IT TODAY «<«0<8<ee2eeee== 
PATHFINDER’S BOOK SERVICE, Famous Paintings Department, 
for which please send me the pictures I have indicated below in 


(Fill in titles in space provided. If more than four pictures are desired, attach this 
coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on the list in the adjoining column.) 


50 


(DE LUXE EDITION) 


Entire set of 48 reproductions including les 
sons in art appreciation, free de luxe portfolio 


Loon 


A Swot Hishes of Porting | Name 
by Resto. Potion Fan Loe | Street 
28 City State 


and How to Look at Pictures by Hendrik Willem 


$6.00 
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